
MORE FORD 
TRUCKS ON 
THE ROAD • 

On more jobs - for 
more good reasons ! 



Iconomii! 



Mea*»ure economy by i% haii*v'er 
reason able standards yuu chc iose , 
the I nrd dr^cncs its place as the 
NuminT-One 'IVutIc hn t'^tmcnt. 

\\s low price cnninit'iid'* it to 
every operator. Bur that'** juiit the 
siart (if l ord Kc onomy! '\ \\\s thrifty 
truck pavs a continuing dividend irj 
loi^tT haulini; com*, as uell. 

I' mm the Ford enifine with iff 
millions of miles of ten ice hiMorv, 
to the rugged fyll-floating rear axle, 
the iMird Truck hav shou ri us stam- 
ina under almost every f of 
use. Ford clutches J tr;i; is, 
frames, *.prinirs, brakes— all hav^ 
proved their Murdiries.s. 

These arc the thinifs that keep' 
F<»rd 'F rucks on the ioh, 'r^und 
the clock and 'round the calendar. 
And when siomethin^ finally does 
%vear out^ you knuv there's itwift^ 
money-savinif service near at hand. 

1 he way Ford dralers^ hacked 
by their facrnry's best efforts, have 
taken care of today's lou^h service 
problem, has brtmL'ht hundreds of 
letters of warm friendship. So, why 
not choose Ford Trucks in the 
future — the alUarrmnd'* trucks you 
see all around youi* 



f AftsrNorfv* 



FORD TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS • TRUCK-ENGINIERID • TRUCK^BUILT • BY TRUCK MEN 



— a new tire-type synthetic rubber that adds 
miles to your tires 



Now you can get better truck 
fires — tires made with a new 
kind of synthetic rubber— the first 
major improvement announced by 
any tire tnanufacturer since before 
the war. 

These tires are made from a spe- 
cial synthetic rubber using rosin 
base soap as emulsifying agent. 

Discovery of this superior rub- 
ber was made in the research lab- 
oratories of The B, F. Goodrich 
Company, and early development 
was undertaken by this company 
and others working on the coop- 
erative government synthetic rub- 
ber research program. The full 
icale production of this new rub- 



ber and its application for tire use 
were pioneered by B. F. Goodrich. 
First tests were so startling that 
hundreds of tires were quickly 
built. Now tires made with the 
new rubber have undergone 
more than 3,000,000 miles of in- 
tensive testing under ail road and 
climatic conditions. 

Here's what these tests show as 
superiorities compared to tires 
made with ordinary synthetic rubber: 

1. greater resistance to cracking 

2. greater resistance to bruising 
5. cooler running 

4. better tread wear 

5. ability to withstand higher speeds 



All B, F. Goodrich truck and bus 
tires are now made with this new 
type rubber. These tires are not as 
good as oatural-rtibber truck tires 
but they are far and away the best 
synthetic truck tires we have ever 
built — offering you longer wear 
and more miles per dollar than 
tires built of ordinary synthetic. 

B- Fp Goodrich research contin- 
ues to improve tires for every pur- 
pose. See the B. F, Goodrich man 
first for help on conservation, for 
service, for tires. 



B. F. Goodrich 



MANUFACTURERS who have studied 
the subject realize that a most important 
element in production planning is trans- 
portation — ^and they are providing in 
their building programs, proper iacilities 
for the expanded use of motor transport! 

These plans range all the 
way from simply furnishing 
adequate loading and unload- 
ing space to the most in- 
genious methods of tying 
motor transport directly into 
the production lines them- 
selves, thereby eliminating 
storage and the multiple han- 
dling of materials — increasing 
inventory turnover. 




THIS 



OUTGOING 



No one plan will fit all 
production set-ups — but this 
much is certain: 

Motor transport offers 
manufacturers a flexibility of 
service unmatched by any 
other method — and a service 




which can fit into most pro-] 
duction plans to cost-cuttii 
advantagef 




Your Traffic Manage 
probably has some ideas 
which will surprise you — and, 
if you do not operate your 
own trucks and trailers, it will 
be good business, also, to talk 
with an experienced Motor 
Transport Operator, 
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YOOR 



iCHlTECT! 



^'fnjf fleered 
Ir^ntp^fi^itQn^^ 




suppose 
hadn't been home 
for 3 years? 




Chances arc, the first thing yoird do when you got 
near a telephone would be to call the folks hack home. 

That's happening thousands of times every day now 
and we'd like to get every one of those ceIIb througli 
as quickly as possihle. 

So if the Long Distance operator says — "Please limit 
your call to 5 minutes" — that's to help everybody- It 
might be a service man who is w^aiting to get on the line. 

BELL TELIFHONE SYSTEM (f^^ i) 
ItSTEN TO "TMI TELEPHONE HOUIl" EVEHY MONDAY EVENING OVEft NIC 




WAR tONOS 



IT'S WHAT YOU DO WITH 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO WITH 
THAT DETERMINES 
YOUR PROFIT! 





YOU'VE GOT TO SPEND MONEY TO MAKE MONEY 



GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
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AIR FILTRATIOH 

^ SUPER CLEAN AIR 



Read the story in this book 




THIS BOOK FREE ON REQUCST 




AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 

lnt(UJ9DIJiltd 

III OtnirtI AifliiiH, lOVtSVILLE I, KENTIfeNt, U. S. I. 

In Zmii ti^lni mt, Ltd.. HliJitriil. P. 





Once tiib plasma eour^Ml diruugli liviag veii]&« 

Now in tlie f«>rin of a flaky powder it is ready 
for itJ trip to die battlefield wtii^re it ^ill agaiii 
btHMiitte tilt; vilnl blixxi plaHitia that has saved u\ 
many li\'e5. 

Tn Id<KMl doniir r^ffiters and priM i -ip-in;; lahura^ 
turies the country over, York-liinli aniipnioiil is 
ronirihuUng to the tiHivetnent r»f plasma oversiea^. 

From the inoinent hlocKl leaves the donor^ re- 
rrtgenitioti playn an itiiffurtant role in iIm pr<M'e3?s* 
in^r. The iiiagic €>f mid preMT^ ej* the whole blood 
in transit to la}|4>ratonej^, at^sisits in the ^paralion 
of plasma . . . and is an integral part of the high 
vacuiun method of dehydration which traiii^fonns 



.1 



^...DELIVERED IN A BOTTLE 



pla^iTiia into the ^i^lhle p«jwJer yoij mx' in the 
ciflicial unit above. 

War ihe fulure^ 
pi^rmfiiieni blood bunks 

in its <l*4ndnil»il ftirai . Wf«#f/ plusnui itin Im' kept for 
imiejiniit* fHTiinis 4tf time. Alrctitiy sueh r«*ir/uYi/<*i'/i- 
kTS tis the Strmitf Memorial lluspitisl of Jim hi'^ter 
are pbinning a p^*fici'time system of fHrnmnent 
banks tt hcre bltml plannm and other blfjoit fructimts 
mn fjv slonni until m^etleti. Thus the prt^iire^s made 
daring the imr vairs hv metUeal sciimt e and refriff-^ 
errjliwi in MtMHl presermiion mmns thai net^ a/^in 
neeil there be a shortagt} of this life-giving fluids 
Ynrk Corporation^ >'rtrA\ l*enn\ylvtmiam 



Maki* an appmniment at yuur larat Hlaatl Bank tmlayt 



HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLINS SINCE 186$ 





Depend on Paris to pyf the stretch back 
in your garters. Here are All Elastic 
Paris Garters — the same fine quality you 
insist on^ — many new patterns and colors 
that you prefer. Wear garters for style — 
wear Paris for comfort. Available at fine 
stores everywhere , , , , 55c and $ LOO 

Aho we^r imtirf^pQris Beffs $t io $7t ond Att 
Eiosfic Free-Swing Suspenden $t,50 and up, 
Tfu$f Paris — a dependable irade-mark ihaf /tos 
ood the fesi of fime. 




Labor Day thought 

LABOR DAY, 1945, finds union mem- 
bership at an all-time peak around the 
14,000,000 mark. This is almost three 
times the membership after the first 
World War. 

As they consider this remarkable 
growth, however, union leaders will re- 
member what happened between the 
wars. From the 5*000,000 high of 1920, 
membership fell to less than 3,000,000 
in 1933. 

This bit of history demonstrates that, 
when business thrives, unions thrive. 
The bottom of the depression in *33 
meant a low, too, for union members. 
So there is more to this matter of busi- 
ness-labor partnership, it w^ould seem, 
than mere use of a convenient catch 
phrase. Union advantages in the Eric 
Johnston labor-management charter 
are just as solid as those for the other 
partner — and the public thrives in dou- 
ble measure. 

Big business months 

IN the retail merchandise business the 
final four months produce some 42 per 
cent of the year's business. Some weeks 
ago trade prospects for the second half 
of this year, particularly the final third, 
were not rated too welL This was when 
it appeared that almost as much mili- 
tary supply would be needed for a one- 
front as for a two-front war. 

The picture changed, however, even 
before peace was declared. Stores will 
not have to close this fall for lack of 
merchandise to sell. 

Moreover, in the final quarter, mer- 
chants hope to receive their first ship- 
ments of long absent household appli- 
ances and other hard goods. As a result, 
department store owners believe they 
are conservative! in predicting a ten per 
cent gain for this half of the year over 
1&44, Reconversion unemployment may 
prove a factor but this may be less than 
was feared earher. The savings cushion 
meanwhile is especially well stuffed for 
taking care of such bumps. 

Planning and doing 

IT would not be easy to find an indus- 
try which bore up under the strains of 
war as well as the railroads consider- 



ing their handicaps in manpower, 
equipment and other facilities. Freight 
embargoes have been few and brief. 
Troops and civilians have been moved 
in unprecedented numbers. 

In spite of this, the roads were not too 
busy to think about the future. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford picked its 
slogan and started working to "Prepare 
for Tomorrow Today.'' The program in- 
cludes: pubhc relations classes for em- 
ploy ces» coach porters on several trains 
to help with baggage and keep the cars 
tidy, an employee suggestion system, 
improved foremen training courses to 
speed repairs, new freight cars and 
Diesel-electric locomotives, painting and 
redecorating of the larger stations. 

All of this was started even before 
Germany surrendered. The company ex- 
plains in its passenger folder called 
Rider^s Digest^ *'we did not feel that any 
project should be delayed providing we 
had the men and material to starL" 
That was a mighty good thought for 
any business w'hich hopes to have more 
and happier customers in the days 
ahead. 

From ideas that clashed 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago two men dis- 
agreed but each admitted the need of 
facts to prove his argument. The result 
was the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., which is now celebrating 
its silver jubilee year, 

Malcolm C. Rorty of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph regarded Dr. I* N, 
Stone as a ''dangerous radical/* An 
article by Dr. Stone on income distribu- 
tion under capitalism changed his opin- 
ion so much that he took the "dan- 
gerous radical" out to lunch. Here is 
Dr. Stone's report on the outcome, writ- 
ten for the jubilee publication, 

"At our second meeting Rorty said: 
'Here we are considering a most im- 
portant question which deeply affects 
the lives of every man, woman and child 
in this country, and despite a large fund 
of statistical data, there is no agree- 
ment on the purely arithmetical ques- 
tion of what part of the national income 
goes to each element in society. Would 
it not be a great step forward if we had 
an organization that devoted itself to 
fact-finding on controversial economic 
subjects?' '* 
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P/qRIS 

CARTERS 

NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 



90^ a day for a Bullock Cart! 



# If yow were a cotton grower in 
India, you^d iraasport your prod- 
uci by by Hock cart. The can, iwo 
bullocks, and an Jitc^nd^nt , . . all 
for only 90 ccni^ a da). 

Looks cheap ... but lei's Ugurit h 
out. A bullock team will pull a cart 
load of cotton — little more than a 
ton^l 5 miles in a day. Cost of haul- 
ing one ton oiit' mite is about 6 cents. 

Now lei** see what mass rait road 
transportation, created by private 
investment* can do: 



First, American railroad work- 
er* earn far, far more than 90 cents 
daily. 

Second, freight travels not 1 5 
miles, but many times that dis- 
tance in a day by rail. 

Third, the American shipper 
pays not 6 cents* but an average of 
less than I cent per ton per mile! 

It's this principle of progressive 
mass transportation, so well typi- 
fied by the Etrie* chat maki^s your 
railroads an essential part of the 
American Wav of Life. 



Erie Railroad 



> 




Dr. Stone, then connected with the 
Institute for Government Research at 
Washington and a former statistician 
of the United States TarlfT Board, 
agreed that it would, "provided the or- 
ganization could command public con- 
fidence so that its findjnpjs were ac- 
c!epted as conclusive by all partiea to the 
controversy/* 

The first step was organization of the 
Committee on the Distribution of In- 
come with Edvtin F. Gay of Harvard. 
Wesley C* Mitchell of Columbia. John 
Commons of Wisconsin, Dr. Stone. 
John P. Frey, editor of the intvrnattomai 
MnUUr.^ Journal, Prof* AUyn Young af 
Cornell and Prof. T. S, Adams of Yale 
as the initial members. World War I 
intervened but, in 1920, the staff met 
for the first time with Dr- Mitchell as 
Director of Research. 

Since then the National Bureau of ; 
Economic Research has contributed out- 
standing studies on national income, 
capital formation, productivity and 
prices, in the field of what might be 
called the pure science of economics, 
and other significant suireys. 

Plant outlays 

MANAGEMENT engineers report tan- 
gible evidence that the recent Com- 
merce Department survey, "Fl&nned 
Capital Outlays by Manufacturers/* 
was no idle daydream of industry. Defi- 
nite projects are coming forward for 
plant rehabilitation and extension in 
spite of the huge but largely unconverti- 
ble floor space that the Government 
owns and will try to lease or sell. 

Some TpOOO manufacturers responded 
to the Commerce questionnaire which 
requested information on capital out- 
lays planned for the next 12 months, the 
sources of the funds to be used, sales 
objectives and 1939 actual sales and 
capital expenditures. 

The sur%^ey showed that manufacttir-' 
era plan to spend approximately Ht^OO.* 
000,000— nearly three times the pre- 
war average and more than half again 
over the 1920 peak on plant, equipment 
and alterations. Of this outlay, 30 per 
cent will go for plant and more than 
50 per cent for machinery and equip- 
ment The flxst three industries, with 
the millions given in parentheses, arer 
Chemical and allied products, petro- 
leum, coal and rubber products < 800 1 ; 
food, beverage and tobacco (630): and 
transportation equipment including au- 
tomobiles. (600). 

In addition to these expenditures for 
plant, manufacturers revealed that they 
will put $2,800,000-000 into mcreascd in- 
ventories and $1,900,000,000 into trade 
receivables. So the grand total of 
planned capital outlays In the nex" 
12 months comes to $9,200,000,000. 

Sales eKpectancy yields an interest- 
ing chart, based on anticipated volume 
12 to IS months after V-E Day. Only tho 
textile aiid leather industries expect t 
exceed 1944 sales. The paper and pu' 
Hshing industries hope to pull up ev 
%inth volumi^ for that year. 

In the aggregate, therefore, saleij ex* 

i N ATION'S ■ U S I H iSS 



IIPL^t&ncy fell 20 per cent short of '44 
results. However, these same companies 
indicated that they hoped to beat '39 by 
80 per cent. With adjustment for higher 
prices this would mean a physical vol- 
ume 40 per cent larger. 

Agency research 

HfesEARCH men in advertising agen- 
cies are striving for an independence 
which they do not always enjoy. The 
trouble has been that it is often hard to 
say where marketing research leaves 
off and promotion begins. The honest 
researcher would like to be free to 
shape his investigations and carry them 
o«t so that the results are accurate and 
unbiased. 

Pressing home the argument that 
professional standards pay off in the 
end» agency research men contend that 
"pointed or buttered*' surveys and 
analyses mean headaches for clients 
and agencies alike* The client is prom- 
ised too much in many cases; some real 
marketing opportunities are overlooked 
in others- 
Agencies don't like clients who dic- 
tate advertising policies and methods. 
Likewise researchers maintain that 
theirs should be the authority and re- 
sponsibility for gathering and interpret- 
ing the facts about markets. Let the 
promotion men promote, they say, and 
let the researchers research. 

No Friday the 13th 

LIK£1 the weather, calendar reform has 
provoked much discussion and little ac- 
tion. Business still struggles with mud- 
dled accounting periods and holidays 
that fall on different days of the week. 
A 13 -month year was advocated to over- 
come the difficulties, and business itself 
has tried out the 52-week year to get 
its figures on a more comparable basis. 

Today, however, congressional com- 
mittees have before them a concurrent 
resolution which requests the President 
to urge at the peace conference world 
adoption of the Edwards Perpetual 
Calendar, originated by Lieut. Willard 
Edwards, TJSNR, engineer* explorer 
and one-time pilot with the Hawaiian 
Airlines, The Hawaiian House of Rep- 
resent at ives had already adopted the 
resolution. Endorsements have come to 
Lieutenant Edwards from many parts 
■f the world. 

The basic Edwards solution is to in- 
troduce two "Year- Days," or days apart 
from any week or month. New Year's 
Day would be one of these and Leap- 
Tear Day (every fourth year) to fall 
between June 31 and July 1, the other. 
Thus, the year becomes 364 days. The 
first month of every quarter starts on 
Monday f which is the first day of the 
week in the Edwards calendar) the sec- 
ond on Wednesday, the third on Friday, 
The months in each quarter have 30, 30, 
and 31 days so that it becomes possible 
to compute all future dates wnthout 
recourse to a printed calendar. Quarters 
end on Sunday (the last day of the 
week ) . 
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$100,000,000 — that's 

just a conservative estimate of 
the annual losses caused by rust 
,-./iow much isyour share? 

Precautionary measures can 
minimize or completely elimi- 
nate rust* 

Cities Service Rust Remover 
is an unexcelled first-step in 
plant protection. This fast- 
acting liquid dissolves rust on 
iron or steeL Also removes tar- 
nish from aluminum, brass, 
copper and other non-ferrous 
metals. It's simple to apply 



and easy to remove. 

After cleanings your Cities 
Service engineer will show you 
how to protect and preserve 
the cleaned metal surfaces with 
the right coating of exclusive 
Cities Service Anti-Corrode. 

A Cities Service specialist 
will be glad to study your rust 
problems and recommend a 
complete rust-prevention pro- 
gram without obligation. Write, 
phone or wire our nearest 
office, or fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 



MAIL THIS 
COUPON ii 




Ctdes Service OU Company 
Room 419, 70 Pine Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Gentkmefi: I frm mterested in your Huit PrrvrnHcm Program, Plcnfe 
contact me. 

Name , , . , « , 

Title . _ 

Company ^ . 

Addrcsa 

Chy , , . _ . State 




ON "f^ycr ^« A'/g r/gA^ ■'^ J CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 



O PROPELLER 8LA0£S MADE 

IH A ST, PAUL COW BARM ARE 

TVPfCAL OF VVAISTIME TRANStTiOW 

iN TVMN CITS- INDLI'STR-V. 



I 




O A THtRTEEP 
STORY "CONTROL \ 

TOWER" \K ST PAUL 1 
DIRECTS ACTIVITV QH 
One of TKE WORLD'S i| 
SUSlESr STREETS. tl 
fACT CM ^tCTlON ? VI 



I« Fact, By wagglmg fisis and fingers, grain 
pit Iradcr* at Minneapolis Chambrr of 
f Commerce buy and sell grain for future 
drlivrry^thua help feed the enlirc world, 
'Iliroygh thit grain market and mammoth 
flour mills and e levators, and the stock- 
yards of South St, Paul » Hows ineTchaustibie 
wealth from Northwest farms. Northern 
Pacific ii an important carrier of aJl farm 
productJ shipped to Twin Cities terminals. 

2* Fiction, It's one of numerous survival 
and rescue parment5 dtvrloped by an all- 
feminine corporation, in Minneapolis. The 
suit enabtt:^ shipwrecked sailors to with- 
stand four to six hours exposure in water at 
4S tlegrers. The Twin Cities Apparel Indus* 
tries, a group of 77 loral firms, sell more 
than $65,000,000 worth of their famed 
apparel yearly. Mui h of this production 
is shipped via Northern Pacific. 

1. Fact. At the Minnesota State Fair 
grounds^ home of America's greatest State 
Fair, priic cattle have reUnquished SuJturi- 
ous livestork buildings for production of 
airplane pro|5ellri blade*.. These and many 
another war weapon made in Twin City 
plants have developed skills that foreshadow 
a changed and expanded industry for 
tomorrow *s markets, 

*• Fact, It's the Northern Pacific Railway 
Building at Fifth and Jackson . . . head- 
quarters for the '*Main Street of The North- 
\ve3 1 / * Here , 1 » 4 00 perso ns di rec t the co mple x 
tasks of providing rail transportation service 
to important North wesi fiopuUttion centers. 




Piitciric 



Bpnidi^ tisvtn^ nn FHdiiy fhVtStTi to ' 

worry the superstitious, the calendur 
puts the common bilj-paylnf: dntes, the 
lf>th and the 30th, on week days. The 
greatest advantage of the proposed 
calendar from a business standpoint Is 
that every month has exactly 26 work- 
mg days which makes poHSible the reli- 
able romparisons now lacking'. Court 
;ind jschool terms, government reports 
:Lnd other activities would benefit also 
by straightening out our days, weeks 
and months. Dayllp^ht savnng had far 
fewer argimients in Its favor. 

Meat we never get 

USE of the wonder drug, penicillin, ia 
moving over into animal husbandry, 
Lederie Laboratories has brought out a 
type developed specifically for veterinar- 
tans which is claimed to be a remedy 
for acute and bovine mastitis, and 
wound and bkKid stream infections. It 
IS expected to help in treating anthrax 
:ind swine erysipelas, ' shipping fever" 
and acttnomycociB (a serious cattle jaw 

.disease). Field service is beinfj carried 
out at several state agricultural sta- 

, tions. 

I W. J, Murray, Jr.» president of 
McKesson & Robbing, Inc., wholesale 
drugs, estimtttes that animal diseases 
will cost farmers $418,000,000 thi^ year 
and hold from every American family 
an extra 100 pounds of meat. Hia com- 
pany has set up a netw^ork of animal 
I health specialists to advise farmers 
I and retail pharmacists on the problems 
, peculiar to each of 67 areas through the 
country. The specialists will hold com- 
munity meetings to discuss animal and 
I plant health problems with farmers and 
I ranchmen and work closely with retail 
druggists advising them on the uses and 
methods of handling veterinary biologi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals, as well as 
various agricullural rhemicals. 

The many may be right 

IF most business interests and their 
economic advisers appear to agree on 
50 per cent as the boost required all 
along the line in peacetime to keep 
thlng^s good, they are not figuring too 
much in the light of experience. Manu- 
facturing production after World War 
I had jumped to two and a half times 
the 1914 value by 1919. This was price- 
inflated production and the '21 stump let 
the wind out of the balloon. 

However, by 1925 the value of manu- 
factures was back to the 1919 level and 
by '29 the total was 14 per cent higher 
in spite of prices which were 50 per cent 
low^er. 

On the etTiployment side, the job may 
take harder doing. From 1914 to '19 the 
rise was 12 per cent. By '29 the gam was 
28 per cent. These are comparatively 
modest increases compared with some 
of the goals now mention<*d. Neverthe^ 
less, for every new industry and trade 
that sprang up after the last war there 
may w*ell be a dozen this time — which 
is what backs up the optimism on em- 
ployment- 
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EVERY one of these Multilith users is right — Let a Muitigraph man show you how Multigraph- 

as far as his own experience goes. But these Multilith duplicating can increase efficiency.cut costs^^ 

re only a few of the answers. Muhilith duplicating and speed up operations in many different depart- 

s being used in countless ways* to provide ments of your office or factory. Phone our nearby^ 

businesses, large and small, with systems that save office, or write Methods Department, Addresso- 

precious rime, lighten work, and improve accurac)^ graph-MuJtigraph Corporation, Cleveland I 7, Ohio* 



Multinraph 

SIMPUflEO BUSINESS METHODS 



* iaekjrom overt^i 
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SIX lims €*f freight on th*^ 
lieaclihead — and anothtM- 



j ton coming tlirougli every nionlli 
— thafa wliat it lakes to keep him 
Hnd every other American 
fighter out there in the Pari fie. 

And this ¥iuniiiier millions of 
others are on the way lo join him 
I — moving rlear across the con- 
tinent and halfway round the 
world to finif^h a gruelling^ 
btepjied-'Up ]oh that demands 



more and more Ih'I|i frcim all 

of 

So day antl night you are M*einj; 
the greate^^t westward move- 
ment of pasBengerB and freight 
in history — a niovement that, 
since victory came in Europe, 
ha 8 changed in direction hut not 
in volume. 

Passenger cars are needed im 
the fighter?? who musl tra%*el — 



To do IHtir vjlot |ob 
ItAliltOADS NEED MIN, 
S«« artf «lfic« of th« 



NT 




wliile every freight car niu^t 
lie loaded qtiirkU'.. em plied 
proiiiptly and luirried liack to 
work. 

The joh is to ^''keep ^em rtdliniir 
The railroads still net'd the ro- 
operation of shipperg, of travel- 
er;i, of the armed sen ices, of ^||| 
the governmeut — the superh 
cooperation which has so vitally 
aided in doing the loughe.sl 
transportation joh ever tackletl. 




AMERICAN RAILROADS 

AI,L UNITED FOft VICTORY 



Great New Petroleum Advance Aids 
Processing in 30 U.S. Industries! 



Read these Facts about 

. Process Products 



Research and Service 




Synthetic rribber used in life-rafta, cable 
jackets, mrpljiiR* parti^ and other items 
u hv.pi flexible at extremely low temper- 
rtturea by a new product from pet role u in. 
Another prod net keeps rubber fr«tu 
cradiLiiig ill sunlight* 



CitALK VP another fjreat petro- 
leum develo|jineiit lo add to 
revolutionary new gasolines and 
lubricants. 

It's Socony-Vacuuni Process 
Productii — hundreds of amazing 
products from oiU with more being 
added almost daily. 

Already* these newest products 
from petroleum are serving SO 
U,S. industries. And Soeony- 
Vacuuiu technicians are continu- 
ally finding new uses for present 
produc^ts and new needs that lead 
t*i new prod Lie ts. 

No matter what yuu make— 
the chances are that one or ntore 
of these products will help you 
process it better, faster and 
cheaper. If there's no product to 
meet your special need, our iabo- 
ratories will help you develop one. 

Call now for this Service! 

^OCONY-VACl IJM OIL CO.. INC., 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y,» and 
Affilialeti: Magnolia Petroleum Conrp^* ny; 
General Petroieima Corp. of Ciilifonda, 




Feathers used Fir fill i ml' pillmvs are 
treated t^itlj a Prtjcci?i» Prothict to keep 
featber dust from i<je<.'piug out. 




AppUs are protected in storage ami in 
s^hipnient by a new Process Product that 
form^? a thin frhn on the fruit. 




Pririttnit; h 3[jeeiied and inipriived by 
process Prod ne is used in inks, in niohl- 
clectrotypeii and in paper. 



A New Service to Industry by 

SOCONY-VACUUM Olt CO., INC, 



0 70 ^mfii mmse 




FAMQVS PLiSriC \UyHTiH SHELL FUSE If ft Tritmpurtm itmmaUm mruM %him'^ im*iciur iutte ptHtttn. Rit;hi Thtrr if(fgr\ <*/ wiifm/;/i 

FUSES BY THE MILLIOMS - THANKS TO PLASTICS 



# The M-52 fuse is the businc^ cod of every moruir ^helL Our 
Infantry needed M-52*s by the millions— and there was a shortage 
of aluminum. Coo Id plastics pro^'ide the answer? 

They could— and did. No, I Plastics Avenue tackled the problem 
. , . designed this mold of Chinese-puzzle complexity . , . made 105 
sets of molds precisely alike , * . engineered a whole new transfer 
molding technitjue — from development of ncw' raw materials to linal 
inspection of finished product— considered impossible until then. 

By improving processes and machinery. General Electric went 
on to double production from the origmal molds— to over a million 
a month. And every plastic mortar shell fuse saves a pound of bar 
stock aluminum and hours of machine operations. 

Why not use such warume plastics experiences to plan better 
post-war products? Available to all industry is General Elcctric*s 
^t^compiete plastics service. Bring your plastics problem to G . E . — the 
^■world's largest manufacturer of plastics parts. Write to Plastics 
^Hl>ivisions, General Electric Company, Pittstleld, Massachusetts. 



IHmr the Genera! Ettcfrie 
wmim pr&gratm: **Thr G-E 
Ail- Girl Onhexira** Sunday 
10 p. m. £WT, NBC. ''The 
Worid Today** new^ every 
w<ekday6:4Sp.m,EirT, CBS 
**G'E fiim\e Fartv** e%erv 



EVERYTHING IN 




G-f CompUfe Service — Ivflrythiiig m Plasties 

Backed by 51 >('iir,i *>/ experttm e. i*iuMu ii are not nvn 
tu General fJenUtc. We've been destining and martu/ac* 
liiring such products, ever smee 1894^ 

G-E. i>eNiKn suid EagiiKcrinfE Service, Our own mdusirial 
designers ^nd engineers work together. Result: pbsttcs 
parts that arc both scientifically sound and good4oak mg. 

G*E MoW Service^ Fully equipped toolrooms Sltilled 
cr^ft^cnen \vuh average pfcct&ion mold cxpenence 
of \2 years. G-E moldi jre chromium plaicd tor 
longer life. 

C-K Quality CootroL Our pl^Mic producrs may pass 
through as maivy a& 160 inspections and armlyses. Negli- 
gible Army- Navy rejecuons. 

G-K Rx search work* continynlly to develop nev, plastics 
materials, proces^s, applieaiions. 

C-E M untj fact y ring Facitiltcs arc ttv.»jbble for all types 
of pla^iUc pdfiv—for compression^ injcciion, transfer, 
ei^tru?»ion cold molding, for both high and low pressure 
lammaiing, and rabricaufig. 



GENERAL®) ELECTRIC 





NG BACKS 
in be DRAWBACKS 



Yes, strong backs can lift heavy loads. But 
that doesn't mean it's profitable to use them! 
Where one man can outwork two, three, 
or more muscle men by simply pressing 
buttons^ then strong backs are drawbacks. 

More and more manufacturers are finding 
the answer — with P&H "thru -the -air" han- 
dling as a means of moving materials with 
a minimum of time and effort. 

P&H Electric Hoists respond to push but- 
tons to lift, move and place loads exactly 
where they're wanted — without re-handling. 
Skilled hands are always free for produc- 
tive work. Fatigue is lessened . , • . pro- 



duction increased 



costs cut to the bone, 



P&H^ America's largest builder of ''thru- 
the-air" handling equipment, is ready to help 
you^ as it is helping thousands of others. Start 
now to meet postwar competition by han- 
dling materials with this modern equipment 
that earns a new profit by reducing old losses. 



PsH 



Monvfocturers <»f 

Ovtrheod Cranei • Electrk Hoitfi 

Arc Wel<l«r» • Wttlding Etectr«3dii 
MIIWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 



Iharivis ch fe&eb. 
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Make yourself at home— anywhere! 

ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/yEAR LEADERSHIP 



I 



©irRE getlitig a peep at a good 
thing in Btarc for tomorrow^^ — mu en- 
tirely new kind of American home 
— both permanent and portable! 

It's one of the Wtngfoot Homes, 
developed by Goodyear to anj^wrr 
the need for comfortable, healthfuK 
economical living gnarterB for fam- 
ilie^ of moderate incomes* Com^ 
picic wilh three rooms and bath, 
each compact bou^c provides mod- 
ern living fociliticB for f«>ur person*** 
\on will enjoy ihe imir|tir advan- 
tages of your Wingfoot Home even 
if yon have to move , . . for, witlj a 



few simple adjustments, this sturdy* 
welbliuilt modern house can be 
transport ed by truck. It wtll be your 
perm anient home no matter tt?Aere 
you may live. 

Into the development of the Wing* 
fot»t Home have gone itmny month a 
of reaearch^ testing, improving. It 
is already more than a post-war 
dreaixi for dozens of these attractive 
bou!§e§ arc being used today by 
Goodyear workers in the West, But 
iheir beauty, convenience and as- 
tonishingly low eoi^t w ill not be avail- 
able to the public until aftrr the war. 



The »ror/£lV lending huitder af ilr^t and 
o pioneer in rubber^ Goodyear uhn 
H-orkt in mnnr mher ritai fields —at^io' 
fiofi, meinh^ chemiairr^ pla»ttcM , , - 
tearching ttlvpayt for nettf and heiter 
9eay§ to terre you^ 

iUY WAtt BONDS^ BUY FOR Kff^S 
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THE GRtATEST NAM IN RUBBER 



MANAGEMENT'S 



LETTER 



A last minute roundup by a staff of Wastiingfon 
observers of government and business 



i^YOUR RECONVERSION FLANS should be 
guided by one outstanding fact: relaxa- 
tion of WFB control orders does not mean 
that your basic laate rials and equipment 
will become available immediately. 

Every supply situation will be spotty- 
The distribution pipeline must be filled 
: first — a two-iaonth job in most indus- 
tries, longer in many, 

WPB's relaxation order simply says in 
effect — "Get the materials and resiime 
prodi::ction when and where you can," 

In many basic items, allocations will 
continue for three to six months ; but 
now with the producer or supplier doing 
the rationing! not the Government, 

The premium is on flexibility, quick 
decisions, day-to-day luck in the supply 
scramble* 

^WARNING; Preserve your records of war 
contracts. Law provides fines of $50,000 
for corporations, $10,000 for individ- 
uals, five years' imprisonment for their 
destruction within five years, "Records'* 
means everything down to check stubs, 
including memoranda. 

^ CONGRESS resumes legislative sessions 
with five major objectives to be accom- 
plished before new year: (1) six months' 
temporary unemployment insurance for war 
workers, (2) emergency tax revision to 
apply on 1946 incomes, (3) permanent ex- 
pansion and stabilisation of social se- 
curity program, (4) termination of 
Selective Service as of Oct. 1 and, (5) 
liquidation of OPA, WPB and WMC ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 

► MURRAY FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL will get 
formal hearings before a hand-picked 
subcommittee of Senator Wagner's Banking 
Committee. Sponsor's strategy is to hold 
hearings during reconversion hetidache 
period but bill will not be pressed for 
serious legislative consideration until 



reconversion and re-employment period 
is passed — perhaps next March. 

► PRESIDENT TRUMAN devoted his first 
four months to international affairs — 
the successful termination of two wars. 

Now, for first time, he is in a posi- 
tion to organise and integrate long-term 
domestic policies — as budget, labor, and 
unwinding of the 3 , 000, OOO-manpower war- 
time bureaucracy. 

Major question to be determined in 
reconversion period — Is American economy 
to be developed on private enterprise 
system, or on Keynes theory of compensa- 
tory government spending — the British 
now call it "nationalisation," 

White House decision probably will be 
announced to nation, not in one major 
act, but in many subsidiary maneuvers 
calculated to encourage enterprise. 

Meanwhile, however, the framework of 
managed economy already has been pre- 
sented in Congress by the Wagner-Pepper- 
Guf f ey-Kilgore-Murray bloc, the legisla- 
tive spearhead of Wallace-Hillman 
Planned-Economy drive. 

But President Truman is too adroit to 
be caught in the middle by this super- 
pressure group. 

► FEDERAL BUDGET PLANNERS estimate that 
government spending, now running about 
$7,000,000,000 a month, will be cut in 
half by next June — a real economic bump. 

But private spending on deferred wants 
will take up some of the employment 
slack for balance of '45. 

Appropriations committees of Congress 
look forward to a maximum budget of 
12,500,000,000 per month for new fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1946. 

By that time, government spending will 
be pouring into national stream of 
"purchasing power** approximately S5,000,- 
000,000 a month less than at war's peak. 

► RUSSIA has large plans for economic 
and political development of the rich 
Manchurian empire reclaimed from Jap 
aggressors. A nominally independent 
state is to be set up within the Russian 
sphere of influence. A similar arrange- 
ment will be established in Mongolia, 
giving Russia domination over approxi- 
mately the northern half of China. 

Through abrogation of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, which ended the Russo-Jap 
war in 1905, Russia reclaims the prise 
year-rouiid harbor of the Orient, Port 
Arthur, bastion of the China Sea. 

Korea, promised independence in the 
Yalta Declaration, will be taken from 
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Japan and established as a new nation, 
temporarily under joint allied control* 

Bussia also is scheduled to repossess 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, through 
Manchuria » plus the whole of oil-rioh 
Sakha 1 in I sland * 

Soviet empire now stretches from the 
Pacific to the Black Sea and the Baltic 
— bringing to reality the dreams of the 
Csars since the Seventeenth Century. 

► CONGRESSMEN traveling abroad find out 
many unreported facts about U.S. govern- 
ment operations. They are your best bet 
for non-censored reports on what is be- 
ing done with federal funds in Europe, 
South AiDerica and the Pacific. 

Many vast U.S. projects around the 
world were deep "military secrets" until 
roving Congressmen discovered them, 

DonH believe too quickly that sena- 
tors and representatives are merely 
junketing. Many officials simply don't 
want the home folks asking too many 
questions. Your congressman can ask the 
questions for you. 

► foreign trade with Europe is hampered 
by failure of FEA to permit resumption 
of normal trade relations broken by war. 

Under lend-lease, most countries main- 
tained supply missions in Washington, 
through which all exports were cleared 
by FEA. Now, many U.S. exporters are 
receiving inquiries from their old cus- 
tomers in England, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Greece and Scandinavia. 
But each offering must clear through 
FEA and the moribund supply commissions* 
Result, every impulse to resumption of 
private trade is smothered before U.S. 
sellers may even quote a price. 

FEA explains that complete control of 
foreign trade is necessary to prevent 
disruption of basic currency and ex- 
change agreements ; but exporters insist 
that there is room for private business 
within control limits. 

► GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE is creeping in 
through the back door at WLB, where 
majority of members and staff often work 
hand in glove with GIO policy board. 

In Melville Shoe decision^ WLB ordered 
employer to guarantee sales personnel a 
minimum of 44 hours a week "for 52 con- 
secutive weeks per year," 

Industry members of WLB contend that 
authority to incorporate such clauses 

I in labor-management contracts was not 
delegated by Congress. 
iKiapse of war powers opens way for 
court review of this and other WLB rules 



which may overreach the basic stabiliza'- 
tlon authority delegated by Congress in 
stabilization act. 

► LUMBER INDUSTRY complains that Wash- 
ington's failure to relax wartime con- 
trols bogs down reconversion plans in 
all other industries. 

There is ample lumber capacity, but 
OPA, WPB, and WMC haven't gotten to- 
gether on program which would put lum- 
ber in retail yards. 

► DISCHARGED VETS are given a last- 
minute pep talk on employment rights 
under the G*I. Bill; often face old 
employer in belligerent mood. Experience 
shows that vast majority of employers 
have the '^welcome" mat out for their 
service men, but labor union rules often 
complicate seniority status. 

General rule of Selective Service is 
that no arrangement unfair to the em- 
ployer is a good arrangement for either 
party. 

If you have trouble with overly de- 
manding veteran, consult your local 
Selective Service Board, where placement 
officer is eager to assist in common- 
sense solution. 

► MORE River Authorities are roundly 
condemned by joint study of the Region- 
al Authority issue, sponsored by 31 
land and water organisations. 

Keynote of report is realistic defini- 
tion of a river valley "authority" — "It 
is a federal corporation with the power 
of government .... Congress retains no 
adequate control over it." 

► FOREIGN RELIEF agencies are getting 
first whack at surplus military supplies 
and equipment overseas* United Nations 
Relief Administration asks for $65,000,- 
000 in small tools, construction machin- 
ery, mining equipment* farm machinery, 
trucks, textiles and medical supplies; 
calls attention of applying nations to 
trick clause in our Surplus Property 

Act which authorizes direct three-year 
credits on such purchases "without de- 
pleting UNRRA's financial resources." 

Under this joker clause, UNRRA becomes 
another international credit agency for 
practically unlimited operations over 
and above 32,500,000,000 {our share 
$1,300,000,000) for direct grants and 
gifts overseas. 

But, because it is an international 
organization under special diplomatic 
arrangements, UNRRA is beyond reach of 
Congress ; makes no detailed reports on 
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U.S. allocations! rejects all Congres* 
sional inquiries on ground that only 
the international Council may require 
an itemised acco\inting» 

► RAILROADS are proud of their troop 
movement record — 20,000 returnees 
cleared from one Atlantic Coast camp in 
eight hours, with Pullman berths for 
every soldier booked for more than 12 
hours* travel. 

Carriers anticipate prompt easing of 
freight load, but even heavier passen- 
ger jam during months of military de- 
mobilization. 

Fortunately, end of gasoline ration- 
ing cuts civilian rail travel at least 
20 per cent, 

► BRAZIL PLANS a $17,000,000 highway 
program in first five postwar years ; 
has an engineering mission now visiting 
U.S. road commissions for latest scien- 
tific developments . 

State of Sao Paolo is in market for 
$5,000,000 in highway construction and 
earth-Qioving machinery. For details ad- 
dress Carlos da Silveira Lichtenfels, 
C/o Transportation Department, Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, Washington- 

► AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS says 
better cost-accounting systems could 
eliminate much management-labor fric- 
tion ; urges accountant on new national 
committee exploring Charter for Labor 
and Management. 

► NEW SAFETY GASOLINE offered by New 
^^Jersey Standard greatly reduces acci-* 
^Kental fire hazard, paves way for re- 
^Kueling transocean planes in the air. 

Secret formula gives 100 octane power 
^Hln a liquid which will not ignite under 
lighted match* 

Navy hails new fuel as an epochal 
safety advance for aircraft carriers, 
here vapors from huge storage tanks 
ormerly offered a constant danger of 
flash fires set off by static elec- 
tricity. 

► NEW TRIP INSURANCE policy offered by 
commercial air lines gives 7-day cover-* 
age for 25 cents per $5,000; prewar 
coverage was four hours- New policy 
also extends to all substitute trans- 
portation provided by air lines, plus 
bus trip to airport. 

Lower rates are based on improved 
safety experience. Through 1944, 16 
U.S. transport lines flew 5,600,000,000 
passenger-miles without a fatality. 




GREAT BRITAIN has repaid U.S. 
000,000 plus interest to date on the 
war loan of $390,000,000 advanced in 
July, 1941. Balance is being paid in 
monthly installments from impounded 
earnings of U.S. branches of British 
insurance companies, RFC holds as col- 
lateral the capital stock of 41 British- 
owned insurance companies operating in 
U.S. 

This was the last loan to Britain be- 
fore lend-lease program really got 
going, 

► atomic energy is too expensive for 
industrial power; a new "industrial 
revolution** may be just over the hori- 
zon, but atom-splitting bombs now cost 
about 112,000,000 a pound. 

But the world has moved into the 
periphery of a new era — the age of free 
energy. Methods and funds available to 
scientists six years ago could produce 
one pound of U-235 by the year A.D. 
12,501,945. Our $2,000,000,000 invest- 
ment knocked off those 12,500,000 years. 
Basic problem licked was getting 
precious one part U-235 from 140 of 
pure uranium, itself no cinch to extract 
from raw ore* 

► WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: Army hears 
the Pentagon Building will become per- 
manent headquarters of the United Na- 
tions council* Trade surveys antici- 
pate some natural rubber, tin and sugar 
from South Pacific areas starting early 
in '46* .Holland is in the market for 
500,000 bicycles and 20,000 type- 
writers. .Off ice of Defense Transpor- 
tation is liquidating in smaller 
cities ; will close the books Jan. 1-*.^ 
Capitol Hill hears a little buzs from 
Upper Pennsylvania Avenue that Prof. 
Tugwell soon will wash out of Puerto 
Rico* -European food survey predicts 
need for 650,000,000 bushels of Ameri- 
can wheat over coming year — half to 
come from Canada. .Keep your eye on 
Surplus Property administration; it's a 
blinding mess Cereal grains will be 
released for beverage alcohol beginning 
Oct* 1, trade circles hear. .. .Returning 
veterans squawk vehemently when they 
can't reclaim their rented homes with- 
out OPA's 90-day eviction notices..,. 
With a new Australian crop in the mak- 
ing, U.S. and British Governments hold 
wool stockpiles approaching a full 
year's prewar needs.,,, FBI finger- 
print office reports 70 per cent of 
people arrested in U.S. last year had 
prior criminal records. 
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WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY A 

Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan correctly designed to meet the 
^specific needs of an organization. Specifically^ such a plan . . , calls for the employer to make payments 
only out of profits . • . assists employees* estate-building and retirement objectives < . . creates incentives 
for forvt'ard -looking employees , . - eases current compensation problems and results in more satisfac- 
tory employee relations. 

THE INIERNAl REVENUE CO0E PROVIDES FOR OUAUFICATION OF SUCH A PIAN, AND THEN 

— payments permitted on account of the plan can be deducted from taxable income by the employer 
—the employee does not report taxable income until he is entitled to receive a benefit 
— the Trust is tax exempt and» therefore, the income and profits are tax free in the trust 



The employer's contributions may be based on total 
profits or on only chose profits i n excess of a fixed acnoum 
or in excess of a percentage- return on capital. Such con- 
.tribytions are placed in trust and may be invested in 
Isecuri ties or insurance companv CDntnicts or both, The di s- 



tribution from that trust of benefits to eligible employees 
may begin upon the completion of ten years of member- 
ship in the plan or upon death, disability, illness, retire- 
ment or other severance of employment. Such benefits 
may supplement the benefits under a basic reti rem em plan 



Our 92-^ag€ summary etttilUd **PemioN, Bonus arfd Profit-Sharhfg PlanSf*' coi-er/ng ihe fundti' 
mmtah f// JormuUihtg ami financing tm/>hjee benefit /tlam h aiailMt. ITV in t tie you or your 
t&nmltant li> wriit /or ihi% itudy and to diicusi your partkuiar case with us^u ithaut chligaliQth 

THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 



11 BROAD STREEl 



Pension Trust Division 

re/ephone HAnover 2-9800 
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War Veterans Are 



People, First 



L 

By R. L. DUFFUS 

OUR haste to show our gratitude, we 
may make the error of regarding returning 
soldiers as a problem, rather than as healthy 
oung men who ask only an equal chance 



Mn over-age civilian with flat 
fetjt and a touch of the heaves, who 
never was in an army or navy and 
would have won no medals if he had 
been, can't help feeling modest when 
he barges into the current argument 
as to what the returned soldier, sailor 
or marine is going to ask from us and 
what we are going to give him. Never- 
theless I am going to put in my oar. 
One thing we can do for the man in 
uniform is to think about him. 

There is no question that we are 
going to give him as much as we can 




his time, but we con 
give him the oppor- 
tunity war took awoy 



of what we think is good 
for him. The problem will 
be whether what we think 
is good for him is what he 
thinks is good for him, 
and whether what either of us thinks 
is good for him really is good for him. 

We €an*t be guided by gratitude 
alone* Gratitude is hke the bounce in 
a tennis balL It wears out after a 
while. The soldier (let's call him that 
for short, including the sailor and 
marine, too) did not go to war be- 
cause he wanted gratitude. He went 
because he was of military age» sound 
of body and mind, and engaged in no 
occupation which made him more 
valuable to his country at home than 
in the field. 

What he dared and achieved was 
the product of many qualities^ in- 
herited from his parents or acquired 
in the home, in school, in the churches 
and in his military training. There is 
no particular point in thanking him 
for having those qualities. We might 
as well thank him for being young. 
They arise from the whole body of 
people and the whole way of life out 
of which he came. The issue is, what 
is he going to do with them when he 
comes out of service? 

Because he has been to war this 
problem is not just the perennial one 
of each new generation. The things 
he has had to do and endure are sim- 
ply inconceivable to those who have 
never been in a war. If this nation 
was dedicated to any one material 
aim it was mass comfort — soft beds, 
plumbing, central heating, good 
clothes^ pleasure automobiles, handy 
recreation* He has had to sleep out- 
doors in rain, snow and tropical heat, 




slog through the mud and dust on 
foot and very often go short on food 
and rest* If this nation was dedicated 
to any one spiritual thing it was re- 
spect for human life and the allevia- 
tion of human suffering. He has had 
to make it his business to take human 
life and to cause suffering; his busi- 
ness to risk his own life and to endure 
pain. 

How does a man change? 

THE correspondents at the front, to- 
gether with some soldiers who can 
write as well as fights have made it 
clear that this young American lives 
in a strange and horrible world when 
he is in action, and that it is difficult 
for him to connect that world with 
the peacetime world he once knew. At 
times he lives as we suppose the cave 
man lived thousands of years ago. His 
humane and tender feelings survive 
only in a devotion to his buddies^ the 
men closest to him* 

The soldier goes into that world. 
We send him there. That is our dread- 
ful responsibility. He loathes it with 
a loathing we can only faintly 
imagine. But he is in it and, like any 
other environment acting on any oth- 
er man, it changes him. How much 
does it change him, does it change 
him permanently, does it turn him in- 
to a different sort of man from whiat he 
would otherwise have been, and does 
the change make it necessary to plan 
his future as it wouldn't have had to 
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if he hadn't gone to war? 
If he receives a wound which wholly 
or partially disables him we do have 
a plan for him. By **wound" I mean 
anything that happens to him in serv- 
ice that handicaps him either physi- 
cally or mentally* We hear a lot about 
psychoneurotics coming out of serv- 
ice. Some of us manage to be a bit 
psychoneurotic without ever going 
into the services. Moat of us are per- 
haps a little that way occasionally. 

1 do not believe this is a separate 
problem. We have to rely on the doc- 
tors to diagnose it and deal with it. 
We have to ^et rid of our supersti- 
tious at tit\ 3 rd it and treat it, aa 
modem pi^\ j sts do, as just an- 
other ailment. It is no more disgrace- 
ful than indigestion, and it is often 
more curable than a shattered leg. 

I have recently read a book on this 
subject by Dr, George K. Pratt, a dis- 
tinguished psychiatrist who served in 
World War I. Dr, Pratt's message in 
**SoIdier to Civilian" is a hopeful one. 
Soldiers who were badly adjusted to 
life before they entered the Army are 
likely to crack under the strain. Oth- 
ers will break temporarily under the 
awful realities of combat. But in most 
eases **the outlook for an adjustment 
to civilian life that will prove as sat- 
iHfactory to him (the veteran) as to 
us is excellent'* 

The main principle in dealing with 
veterans who have been wounded in 
any way, either physically or psychic 



cfllly, seems to me simple. We have to 
do all we can to cure their dtsabtUty 
and, if we can't cure it, we have to do 
all we can to make up to them for 
what they have lost. 

Most veterons ore fit 

BUT out of 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 
men (and women) who will have been 
in service, the greater part will come 
back with no permanent disability of 
any sort— that is. with none that will 
keep them from living happy and use- 
ful lives. Even many of those who 
have been wounded will have only the 
su|>erlicial scars and the memory of 
pain to show for it Otherwase they 
will be physically aa fit as anyone 
else. And in time the emotional strain 
of battle will wear off. 

It is the vast number of uninjured 
and those whose injuries are fully 
healed that we really have to make 
up our minds about, Br, George 
Stevenson, Medical Director of The 
National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, quotes an apt phrase in this 
connection in his introduction to Dr. 
Pratt's book* "Bonuses of a new style 
are needed/* he says, "bonuses that 
'pay the debt of disability in the cur- 
rency of opportunity/ That sort of 
bonus is a pretty fine thing/' 

Even the healthy and well-adjusted 
veteran has changed since he left 
home. He would have changed in any 
case because the years of early man- 



ft and tuf 

time. He has matured, in judgment, 
in emotional experience and in his 
sense of rcsf*onsibility< 

War has given him a few by-prod- 
ucts that he may have found con- 
genial, amidst all the horror. He may 
have liked the close companionship 
of men welded together by a common 
danger, even though the danger itself 
was acutely painfuL He may have 
liked having his smalt decisions han- 
dled by the military machine of which 
he was a part — what to wear, what to 
eat, where to go next, when and how 
long to sleep. He is not in love with 
war on that account. My impression is 
that he will want to return to civilian 
life as quickly as he can after his 
Uncle Sajn says he may. I recall that 
after World War I there was quite 
a demand for shoes that constricted 
the toes: the vetfTan of that war was 
frankly tired of the comfortable and 
senaible Munson army last* I think 
tliat tills time his successor will be 
tired of a good many other things 
that are unavoidable in an army. 

He will ha\^e spent from one to four 
or more years of his life in service. 
From his point of view this is plenty. 
He will want to turn his back on those 
years — those w^asted years as one 
young sailor said to me the other day. 
We can^t give the years back to him. 
As he grows older and gains perspec- 
tive it may be that he wouldn't want 
(CofiHnued on page 96} 




To ''get on In the world'' the veteran will need 
a chance fo find himself^ to look mound, fo 
develop his abilities to the full 
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Representing every 
kind of business from 
beauty parlor to ship- 
builder, the Council 
asserts its right to 
bargain collectively 



United They Bargain 



By JOHN H. CRIDER 



■rGANIZED labor is here 
to stay. Collective bargain- 
ing is here to stay. Certain 
prophets, fearing that or- 
ganized labor maybe tempt- 
ed to use its new strength 
and legal sanctions too lit- 
tle in the public interests, 
see strikes on the increase 
— and see labor ending up 
ultimately behind the eight- 
ball of strait jacket federal regula- 
tion. If this should happen, everyone 
would suffer, labor, industry and the 
consumer. 

But there is a way out — at least, 
the business men of San Francisco 
have found one answer to the prob- 
lem. 

Back in the '30*s, San Francisco 
was plagued by some of the nastiest 
labor trouble in the country. Out of 
this experience and the determina- 
tion of the business men to do some- 
thing about it has come the San 
Francisco Employers' Council. This 
Council is an organization which 
works with organized labor from the 
viewpoint of the community as a 



THE business men of San Francisco 
have discovered that meeting labor 
problems fairly but with collective 
firmness helps prevent strikes, dis-> 
agreements and disorders 



chco during the same 
period — 95 per cent. 

In *^3^ San Francisco had 
only eight strikes, in- 
volving :^,S77 workers. 

Last year^ it had only 12, 
involving 1^16 work- 
ers. 



whole, and with the best interests of 
all concerned in mind — and which 
gets results. Take a look at the 
record : 

From 'S9, when the CoiinciJ began 
operation, through strikes 
through the country increased 52 
per cent. 

During the same periods strikes in 
San Francisco decreased 80 per 
cent 

Increase in the niimher of workers 
hwolved in strikes throughout 
the country^ '39 through H — 
nine per cent* 

Decrease in the number of workers 
involved in strikes in San Fran- 



San Francisco newspa- 
pers brag, too, that the 
"charter of industrial relations*' pro* 
claimed last spring by Chamber 
President Eric A. Johnston and the 
heads of the CIO and AFL was old 
stuff so far as the Golden Gate City 
was concerned. The San Francisco 
Chronicle said that the principles 
enunciated by Johnston, Murray and 
Green were merely an "amplified re- 
statement** of the principles laid down 
in the original announcement of the 
Employers' Council in May, 1938, 
which said: 

"It is not our belief that this or- 
ganization is of itself a remedy for 
industrial ills. That remedy must be 
found in a mutual willingness and 
desire to approach these intricate 
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problems with a belief that they can 
be solved without destroying the 
rights uf either party/' 

San Francisco had tried it in other 
ways. It had tried the methods of the 
rugged individualist— the way of the 
lockout, mutual bludgeoning, strikes, 
hard feeling. Then it tried an Indus- 
trial Council, predecessor of the Em- 
ployers* Council, and an impressive 
first attempt at organization of busi- 
ness to cope with unions. That effort 
suffered, according to labor reporters 
who w^atched it, from a combination 
of unwillingness to recognize labor's 
right to bargain collectively and from 
a hangover of antilabor sentiment on 
the part of some of its members. 



The initiative for creating the Coun- 
cil came from Roger Lapham, now 
the city*9 mayor and then executive 
of a steamship company. However, 
San Franciscans who know all the 
facta do not give the mayor all the 
credit since, as they say, the Em- 
ployers* Council grew out of commu- 
nity experience and necessities. The 
seed was planted May 20, when 
Mr. Lapham made a speech, in which 
he said: 

*-l would like to see the employers 
of San Francisco develop some kind 
of federation w^here different groups 
of industry or business may be rep- 
resented and have a voice in the de- 
termination of general labor policies 



How to Organize a Council 

BY FORMING an Employers' Council to study the local labor 
situation and to deal with organized labor on a united front, 
San Francisco's business men have succeeded since 1939 in re- 
ducing difficulties between management and labor to a minimum 
and in preventing strikes which otherwise would have occurred. 

The San Francisco plan in its entirety may not work in your 
community. But if you feel there is need in your city for such 
an organization J there is no reason why you cannot adapt the 
San Francisco plan to meet your requirements. Here are some 
pointers on getting under way: 

1. Set up on organizing commiHeft by bringing together a few 
leading employers to talk things over. With this group 
willing to carry the ball . . . 

7, Write to the Labor Relations Division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce » Washington 6, D. C-, for 
a suggested constitution and by-laws, outline of proposed 
program^ qualifications for membership. Then, with this 
material as a starting point . . . 

3. Call o meeting of interested employers who are eligible for 
membership and present the plan. Name as chairman of 
this meeting a man who will develop discussion so that 
everyone present will understand the Council's purpose, 
method of operation, scope of activities, budget, dues sched- 
ule, and so on. After the constitution and by-laws are 
adopted . , . 

4. Elect regular officers and a board of directors or other 
governing body. The governing body*s first big job will 
be t o . • . 

5. Employ a chief of staff and a working staff. Inasmuch as 
your Employers* Council will find it necessary, among other 
things, to do research work on wage matters, act as an in- 
formation clearinghouse, handle public relations, negotiate 
collective bargaining agreement assist in the adjustment 
of labor disputes and represent your members in dealings 
with government and labor agencies, it is imperative that 
the staff include men experienced in these fields* 



affecting themselvea as well as the 

community— not for the purpose of I 
breaking any union, but with the idea! 
of honestly trying to establish better 
relations between employer and em- 
ployee, and with all the patience we 
possess and all the intelligent and^ 
logical thinking we can produce.'* 

Collective borgaining is mutualj 

THE Employers* Council has suc- 
ceeded because it has the full backing 
of the com m unity, is operated by able 
men» and because its members un- 
qualifiedly accept labor's right to bar* 
gain collectively while, at the same 
time, asserting their own right to do 
the same. As of April of this year, its 
mem ben? hip had grown to 1,955 from 
the 1,100 initiates of 1939. Of the 
present membership, 919 are affili- 
ated through industry groups and 
1.036 are individual members. 

The council represents every kind 
of business from beauty parlor to 
shipbuilder. It encourages the mem- 
bership of industry groups. The in- 
dividual members pay nominal dues 
while t he group members pay dues o 
a sliding scale. In addition, the Coun- 
cil has a sustaining fund to which 
members contribute on a voluntary 
basis, much like a Community Chest, 
While the Council does not publish 
its financial figures, its officials say 
that finances are never a source of 
concern. In some instances the Coun- 
cil has come to the financial aid of 
harassed members, in addition to fi- 
nancing its own program. 

Although the Council has a distin- 
guished Board of Governors to pasa^ 
upon high policy matters, it is essen 
tially a staff operation, Occupyin 
nearly the whole ninth floor of the] 
Adam-Grant building, the paid st; 
under President George O. Eahml 
numbers about 35 persons. The at 
operates on a full- time basis, meeting 
once a week in a conference at which 
current problems are discussed. It 
makes most of its own decisions. The 
Councirs activities include: | 

1 , Directing the negotiation of col- 
lective bargaining agreements. It 
does this only when a member re- 
quests it to do so. The Council has 
an experienced staff for this work. 
When acting for small individual 
firms, it gives them negotiating and 
research facilities equivalent to those 
of a large concern, but the best proof 
that it really has something to offer 
is the use well-organized and financed 
business groups such as the San Fran- 
cisco sardine industry, make of its 
services, 

/Continued on page 105^ 
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Victory 
I Gardens 
in the Sea 



By EDWIN WARE 

HULLINGER 



recently put into Boston Bay, her ice 
compartments brimming with 190,- 
000 pounds of cod and haddock. She 
had been gone from port scarcely ten 
days, but her captain, John McGregor^ 
knew the fishing grounds off Nova 
Scotia almost as well as a New Eng- 
land farmer knows the hills and 
ravmes of his farm. McGregor has a 
reputation for knowing where fish 
are, which made it easier for him to 
hold his crew of 16 men — a mate, 12 
deck hands, a cook and two engineers. 



Fishe 





»" '""produced -o'- 
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rmen have made good incomes de- 
high er prices for neH and other gear 



Fishing crews are paid according 1 
the catch, and a captain who can fill 
his boat in ten days instead of 21 
earns twice as much for his men. 

Fishermen'3 luck varies, even for 
the best, but John McGregor had 
managed to sail to the right places 
often enough to put $50,000 to his 
credit in a Boston bank, as his share 
in the profits from the MiMred^s trips 
to the Banks in the past year. The 
$50,000 was his record, and probably 
one for New England fishing cap- 
tains, but wartime fish prices have 
made it possible for this "sea dog*' to 
count his annual earnings in five fig- 
ures regularly since 1942, (He was 
not a Black Market operator.) Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, his annual de- 
posits averaged $8,000. 

John McGregor is not the skipper's 
real name and the Mildred is not the 
name of his boat. Otherwise, the de- 

. 2S 




will Bhow, there aren't too 
many "McGregors'* even among the 
best captains, slthoygh many akip- 
pera^ formerly earning less than 
$4,000 a year, now bank from three 
to four times their prewar *'take," 
b Jiany took in mare than $20,000. I 
l^lmrd of one ti^wler cook who made 
$11,000 a year. 

Mony fishermen prosper 

A KECENT survey by the Fish and 
Wi' nrice of the I>epartment 

o£ : nor showed that the avcr- 

RA\ew England crew man, who in 
1 earned $2,272, touched a 
salary ceiling of $6,168 for 
1943, This figure was an aver- 
age which included the lowest 
paid as well as the luckier fel- 
lows, so many earned more 
than $6,168, itself a bonanza 
sum for ordinary fishermen. 
On the Pacific Coast, Gulf and 
Great Lakes, fishing folk have 
prospered correspondingly. 

The fishing industry is brac- 
ing itself for the future, in the 
hope of holding at least part 
of its hard-won gains— and 
eventually putting up a tussle 
for new conquests. 

As a first step, the industry 
is moving to organize on a na- 
tional scale, comparable to 
that of other major American 
jodofttries. The National Fish- 
i &i5titute Inc., created in 
July, opened for business in 
ihington in August, em- 



Aasistant Deputy Coordinator of 
Fisheries, and 12 year int di- 

rector of the Fish ami :e Ser- 

vice, as its general manager. 

The Institute plans a thorough -go- 
ing national organization, to include 
all local fish associations, and in- 
dividual producers, processors, can- 
ners and wholesalers in regions 
where no local organizations exist, A 
national convention has been called 
for May, 1946, and bylaws purposely 
have been left fluid so that new mem- 
bers can participate in final organis^- 
tJonal plans. The Institute will repre- 
sent local organisations in Washing- 





t'jii, di'itiiduig, ] 3oi4. li.,^ u.'j < 1 vic- 
ing their interests much as the Meat 
Institute acts for the meat Industry. 
Eventually it will sponsor national 
advertising campaigns for fish prod* 
ucts. 

In the world's most highly organ- 
ised induatrial country — the United 
States had 3,100 national and intcr- 
' ^ ade and manufacturing aaso- 
in the fishing industry 

never has been able to get together on 
a national basis. After a short-lived 
national association of the early '20's, 
progressive fish men in New York 
formed the Sea Food Institute, to 
promote public interest in sea prod- 
ucts. It lasted only a year. 
There are, however, a number 
of active local organizations, 
such as the Fisheries Council 
in New York and the Boston 
and Chicago Assaciations. 

Expecting tough times 

NOW it is felt the crisis is 
widely enough recognized — 
an^i the possible prize suffi- 
cH ntly alluring — to make this 
J attempt succeed. 

Fishing people, a hard- 
headed lot, have no illusions 
^ about the present boom. They 
expect tough times in the 
years immediately after the 
war. The optimists differ from 
the pessimists only in the 
i length they ascribe to this 

rpustarmistice gloom period, 
and in their faith in prospects 
of an eventual healthy recov- 
(*ry when the shake-down in- 
terval has passed. 

Fish prices are expected to 
nosedive when red meats come 
flooding back into the coun- 
try's display counters and when the 
Government stops buying 72 per cent 
of the entire pack of canned fish and 
large quantities of fresh and frozen 
fish* 

Actually, the civilian nation is eat- 
ing less Mh today than before the 
war, ten pounds per capita instead of 
the 13.3 pounds as in 1941. While 
heavy government purchases are 
responsible for a great deal of 
this, together with wartime opera- 
tional difficulties which have kept 
production down, fishing people real- 
ize that the average American - 
whose annual prewar consumption of 
meats was 175 ijounds— has not be- 
come less meat-minded during these 
lean years. 

An extensive educational campaign 
would be needed to woo many Ameri- 
can consumers away from meat. Such 
( Contimted on page 92} 
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Eat Cake and Have It 



By CHARLES H 



EXPERIENCE shows the 
best way to save minerals is 
not to leave them in the 
ground but to use them. Here 
the paradox is explained 




.EGEND has it that the 
''flotation process," so im- 
portant in modern ore recov- 
ery, was discovered when an 
Irish washerwoman noticed sul- 
phide minerals floating to the surface 
as she washed the miners* greasy 
overalls* Another version is that a 
Mrs, Ever son, wife of an assayer, 
made the same discovery as she 
washed her husband's ore sacks. 

Whichever story is true, one im- 
portant fact stands out : 

The discovery would not have been 
made had there been no miners with 
greasy overalls to wash or ore sacks 
to clean. Moreover, the process could 
not become economically important 
until it had been improved by dozens 
trained technicians. 
This seems to me to be a sound 
answer to those who tell us that near- 
ly all our ore deposits are known and 
that, when they are worked out, we 
will be dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for our supplies of metals. Ac- 
cording to this argument, we should 



keep our minerals in 
sort of underground dog- 
house to conserve what 
resources we have left 
and buy our require- 
ments from other coun- 
tries. 

This reasoning is false ! 

As surely as we allow 
our mining industry to 
decline through inactiv- 
ity, just as surely will it 
disappear Important in- 
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Surveying in a copper mine 
is o step in a long chain of 
improvements in mining 



ventions or improve- 
ments come about 
only in industries 
that are alive and 
active. 

For those reasons, 
the best method of 
conservation is to 
keep our mining in- 
dustry healthy and 
alive with steady and 
(Continued 07i page 
107) 
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TEN THINGS RUSSIA 




Russia knows what she wants. Her 
main objective, as Soviet spokesmen 
have consistently stated, and as re- 
flected in the Potsdam report, is : *To 
be regarded as a great political and 
economic power on a global basis." 
This objective was one of the factors 
which prompted Russia's declaration 
of war against Japan. 

Although the Stalin regime has 
pursued a tortuous course in foreign 
affairs, it haa at no time lost sight of 
that goal- In spite of this, many of our 
people are inclined to accept Winston 
Churchill's quip, *'The Russian policy 



IB a riddle wrapped in a mystery in- 
side an enigma." 

But the Russian policy is no deep 
riddle to anyone who will examine 
Soviet documents and publications for 
the past two years* Here, for instance, 
are some of the Soviet Union's an- 
nounced plans ; 

1. To bring oboul a stronger unify 

among the disagreeing elements in 
the Soviet Union. 

Germany's invasion of Russian ter- 
ritory contributed one thing to the 
USSR : It gave the people of the van* 
ous sections of the country a common 
cause, fused them together, created a 
greater national spirit. Moreover, a 
new generation has appeared in Rus- 



sia^ almost completely 
present regime. 

In addition, the Pan- Slav move- 
ment — which is a politico-economic 
opportunist movement— has had a 
powerful psychological effect on the 
people of the Slav countries, and has 
won their increasing support for So- 
viet Russia, 

The Soviet Union is counting on 
these developments not only to make 
Sovietization more enduring within 
the Union but also to make it more 
feasible in the neighboring areas. 

2. To establisli an effective no- 
ttonol security on the basis of land 
and sea frontiers which Soviet leaders 
consider necessarJ^ 
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WANTS 



RUSSIA'S policies were tiof invented at Potsdam bur 
have been in the making 25 years. Soviet officials, in 
documents and speeches, have repeatedly made clear 
their country's goals, and plans for attaining them 




Russian leaders have dedicated 
themselves to establishing — in the 
shortest possible time, regardless of 
consequences — -security zones against 
political aggression ; and to establish- 
ing the USSR as a great power, sup- 
ported by strong armies. They are 
not, however, losing sight of the fact 
that, in the words of Generalissimo 
Stalin, *'a good foreign policy is bet- 
ter than a few armies*" 

3. To orgonize a circle of friendly 
nations in Europe and in the Far 
East— states with governments in^ 
dined to far-reaching economic and 
social reforms that eventually will 
lead to a coUectivist system in those 
nations. 



4« To reffain from direct provoca- 
tion of Communist revolution but to 
use pressure or ballot in European 
countries, especially in Southeast and 
Central Europe. 

This appears to apply only to Eu- 
rope, not to the Far East. However, 
this recent trend in Soviet foreign 
policy is subject to sudden change de- 
pending on the working relationship 
among the three Great Powers, 

5. To advance Russia's interests in 

the Far East by a dynamic, one-sided 
course of action different from that In 
Europe. 

Historicallyj Russia has adways op- 
posed strong American and British 
penetration into northern and north- 
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eastern China. In all probability there 
will be no outright Sovietization of 
Korea, Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan ) 
and Manchuria, To all intents and pur- 
poses. Outer Mongolia hag been with- 
in the Soviet orbit since 1924, Now^ 
because of Russia's part in the defeat 
of Japan, the Japanese puppet state 
of Manchukuo will doubtless fall in- 
to the Soviet security zone. Nor is it 
far-fetched to assume that Soviet ex- 
pansionism will logically extend to 
Inner Mongolia. 

To spread Sovietism in the Far East 
has always been an aim of the USSR's 
foreign policy. With Japan elimin- 
ated, the costs of further Soviet ex- 
pansion in the Far East will be re- 
duced and the gains to be derived are 

2f 



expected la be increased. On the other 
hand, in the gradual Sovietizatinn of 
Southeastern Europe, the costs would 
be enormous in proportion to the ex- 
pected gains. Moreover, the Stalin 
regime is better equipped poliiically, 
psychologically and geographically 
for effective efforts in the Far East 
than in Europe, 

6. To strengthen its rigid control 

on the foreign trade of all 16 Soviet 
Union Republics and eventually to ex- 
tend this control to the countries 
which have recently been '^liberated'* 
by the Red Armies, especially within 
the security zones earmarked by the 
Soviet Government. 

Soviet economists and monetary 
experts have consistently argued in 
defense of this practice, contending 
that the policy of foreign trade con- 
trol is one of the most effective ways 
to prevent widespread unemployment 
Also, it is one of the bulwarks of the 
political and economic structure of the 
USSR, 

The Soviet Union is now importing 
goods from abroad, exporting some 
Russian products, and expects her 
trade with foreign countries to in- 
crease greatly after the war. (See 
Nation's Business for March, 1944, 
p. 28. ) Therefore, the USSR is inter- 
ested in the stability of capitalistic 
currency and in the restoration of the 
economic life of foreign countries. 

7. To obtain outlets to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Indian Ocean, as 
well as to control the outlet from the 
Baltic Sea into the Atlantic. 

The Soviet Government has recent- 
ly enlarged the activities of its 12 
naval colleges in the expectation of 
building a large naval fleet. Soviet 
spokesmen are frank in stating that 
the projected powerful Red Fleet w^ill 
be built as quickly as possible, regard- 
less of costs. 

The Kremlin's notice to Turkey on 
March 20, 1945, requesting revision 
of the Montreiix Convention of July 
20, 1936, clears the way for Russians 
control of the outlet from the Black 
Sea and bases in the Dardanelles to 
safeguard passage of Soviet shipping 
and warships into the eastern Medi- 
terranean. 

8. To erodicoto iliiterocy and to 

increase the standard of living of the 
Soviet people. This objective, al- 
though a basic one in shaping Soviet 
domestic and foreign policies, will 
continue to receive secondary consid- 
eration wherever the requirements of 
improved education and living stand- 
ards conflict with the demands of in- 
ternational relations. 



9. To be recognixed, not only as a 
great political power, but also as a 
great creator of economic wealth. 

The USSR is practically self -suffi- 
cient in almost all strategic raw ma- 
terials. The Soviets contend that 
their output is now the largest in the 
world. As regards industrial output 
per capita, however, the Soviet Union 
still lags behind a number of the lead- 
ing capitalistic countries. 

10. To feconslrucf heavy industry 

in the Ukraine and to continue estab- 
lishing heavy industry in Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia and in the Soviet Far East, 
each area to be economically and 
militarily self-sufficient. 

These new regions have sufficient 
raw materials for this purpose, and 
the Government's announced policy 
aims at keeping the evacuated man- 
power permanently in Soviet Central 
Asia and in the Soviet Far East. At 
the same time, all feasible measures 
are being taken to restore the de- 
stroyed industrial plants in the Hit- 
ler-invaded territories. 

During the war Russia cut her pro- 
duction of civilian goods more than 
any other country. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that with peace the USSR 
will be starving for consumers' goods 
— and the potential demand for im- 
ports of such goods should offer large 
opportunity for trade, especially with 
the United States. 

These political and economic aims 
of the Soviet Government must be 
eonsidered by us in dealing with Rus- 
sia. Some of the complexities they 
create are obvious. For Instance, 
since the Soviet Government exer- 
cises a rigid monopoly of Russians for- 
eign trade, and in view of the fact 
that this control will be extended to 
other countries, Russia will be in a 
strategic position to stifle free enter- 
prise and free markets for vast quan- 
tities of goods and services. 

Moreover, how will American busi- 
ness, represented by individual firms, 
be able to provide the initial long- 
term credits necessary to start ott the 
whole economic apparatus of the 
Soviet Union? 

Soviet representatives now insist 
on the use of a clause in contracts 
offered to American corporations to 
the effect that "in case of a potential 
dispute, arbitration will have to take 
place before a commission appointed 
by NARKOMVTORG (Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade) sitting in Mos- 
cow/* This arbitration commission is 
to be guided by its own rules and the 
American firm will bind itself in ad- 
vance to agree that the commission's 
decision shall be final and binding. 



Many barriers to intemation 
trade are bound to result from th 
new phenomenon as between an all 
embracing government monopoly of 
foreign trade on the one hand and a 
country where the system of free 
enterprise and free market are basic 
cores of the whole national economy* 
Obviously commercial activities un- 
der the Webb-Pomercne Act are now 
subject to investigation by the Dc* 
partment of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission, This situation 
could be remedied by effecting a na- 
tional foreign trade policy via a com- 
mercial treaty with the Soviet. i 

The question of patent rightsj 
trade-marks and copyrights is anoth-ij 
er likely source of disputes and enH 
tanglements. 

In the face of the large volume of 
buying the Soviet Government ex- 
pects to do in the United States— sev- 
eral billion dollars* worth — the sltua 
tion affecting American owners o 
patents or patent rights will becom 
all the more risky* As of July, IMS 
Soviet laws offer no guarantee of pro- 
tection to owners of patents, paten 
rights and trade-marks registere 
with the United States Patent Office 

Could creote monopoly 

THE present practice of some cor 
po rations of increasing prices of com- 
modities sold to Soviet purchasing 
agencies in the hope of covering the 
risk involved is hardly sound economi- 
callyp By being permitted to pay 
premium prices for American goods, 
Amtorg Trading Cbr|)oration (or any 
other Soviet purchasing agency) 
could — and, if not restrained, certain- 
ly would— monopolize entire markets 
of certain products manufactured in 
the United States and disrupt normal 
domestic, as well as foreign trade. 

Moreover, in the light of political 
entanglements, it is conceivable — in 
fact, probable — that the Soviets will 
buy huge quantities of goods and be- 
gin at once to accumulate vast stock- 
piles of raw materials and finished 
products. In the event of gradually de- 
teriorated relations, the probability 
of discrimination, dumping and such 
other practices by Soviet agents is 
within the realm of reality. Clearly, 
the problem of China will become 
more complex as time marches on, 
with its deleterious impact on Soviet- 
American relations* 

Considering these and other fac- 
tors — economic, social, geographic 
and psychological — it appears that an 
equitable commercial treaty between 
the U. S, and the Soviet Union is 
necessary to forestall future misun- 
fConimued on page 7i) 
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ureaucracy Rides the Rivers 

By Representative WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON 



Unless a halt is called, the United 
States faces the prospect of being 
burdened with eight new independent 
government agencies, superbureau- 
cracies, called Regional or Valley Au- 
thorities, each with lump sum appro- 
priations and controlled by three-man 
oligarchies with enough power to in- 
fiuence the economic and social life 
of large areas of the country. 

Only indirectly responsible to Con- 
gress, these agencies will be perform- 
ing operations which, in many cases, 
will duplicate functions already set 
up in the regular governmental de- 
partments of War, Interior and Agri- 
rmlture. In some instances, they will 
supersede some of the activities of 
these departments. And, if the past is 
a criterion, they will have carte 
blanche to use their appropriations 
for extracurricular purposes of so- 
cial engineering which, in my judg- 
ment, the people of the various re- 
gions should do for themselves. 

Already a start has been made: 
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Flood control and hydroelectric power coo be 
Nondled without new bureaucracies 



First came the Tennessee Valley 
Authority^ an experimental project 
created primarily to test out hydro- 
electric power possibilities, and sec- 
ondarily navigation and flood control. 
More recently Congress has been 
asked to approve the Missouri Valley 
Authority, expressly designed for 
flood control and reclamation, with 
the development of hydroelectric 
power, but endowed with far-reach- 



ing economic experimentation pre- 
rogatives. 

These two are the opening wedges 
for a syst-em of seven more Authori- 
ties of the same pattern to operate in 
seven other regions of the United 
States as Congress can be talked into 
appropriating the money. The other 
seven proposed are : 

The Atlontic Seaboard Authority, 

including the Savannah River and 
generally rivers flowing into the At- 
lantic, from Maine to Florida. 



The Great lakes-Ohio Volley 
Authority for rivers flowing into or 
from the Great Lakes, and including 
the Ohio River and its tributaries ex- 
cept the Gumberland River which 
would be added to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, to which would also be 
added rivers flowing into the Gulf of 
Mexico east of the Mississippi River. 

The Arkansas Valley Authority 

for the Arkansas, the White, the 
Red, the Rio Grande Rivers and for 
other rivers flowing into the Gulf of 
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Jodc^TOTOrflotosalssippi River. 

The Soufhwestern Authority for 

ivers flowing into the Great Basin 
vith no outlet to the sea. 

i The Columbia Valley Authority for 

lie Columbia River and other rivers 
lowing Into the Pacific north of the 
California- Oregon line. 

The California Authority for rivers 
lowing into the Pacific Ocean south 
rf the Califomia-Oregon line. 

1 1 The Colorado Valley Authority for 

the drainage basin of the Colorado 
River in the United States. 

I am not opposed to the flood con- 
trol or reclamation objectives with 
the development of incidental hydro- 
electric power which are the ex- 
pressed aims of the promoters, but I 
am opposed to the mushrooming plan 
jt new bureaucracies. As a member 
pf Congress for more than 20 years, 
land as Chairman of the House Com- 
Imittee on Flood Control for many 
years, I have been an outspoken advo- 
cate of effective flood control and wise 
reclamation projects. 

But when I approve the building of 
a levee or a dam, I want to know that 
the job will be done by a veteran staff 
of engineers like the Corps of En- 
gineers of the United States Army, 
who have been doing this kind of 
work for the Government successful- 
ly for more than 125 years. When I 
endorse a land reclamation project, I 
would like to have the assurance that 
the enterprise will be carried out by 
an experienced agency like the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, with funds for 
which it will be responsible directly 
to Congress. I prefer to leave the soil 
conservation and the reforestation 
jobs to the skilled technicians of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

I hesitate to turn the Government's 
money over to a so-called Authority, 
staffed, perhaps, by ^'planners*' and 
idealists interested in remaking so- 
ciety according to their ideas» and 
vested with power to use part of the 
funds as they choose for social and 
economic experimentation instead of 
building dams and reclaiming land, 

I am opposed to the creation of a 
string of these Authorities, super- 
bureaucracies responsible directly to 
no one but themselves. 

I believe in reducing instead of in- 
creasing bureaucracy* Uncontrolled 
bureaucracy leads to irresponsible 
bureaucracy, 

I believe in direct accountability 
for public expenditures. I oppose 



lump sum appropriations or their 
equally undesirable equivalent, the 
so-called revolving funds. The bills 
creating Authorities are usually en- 
veloped in vague phraseology, includ- 
ing phrases that could be stretched 
to justify engaging in activities which 
many patriotic taxpaying Americans 
do not consider proper governmental 
functions. 

I believe in definite appropriations 
for definite purposes. Public projects 
should be safeguarded. In the case of 
the Authorities, the selection and im- 
provement of the projects rests gen- 
erally with the Authority itself. I be- 
lieve the representatives of the peo- 
ple who levy the taxes should have a 
voice in the approval of the projects 
to be constructed, 

I am opposed to Authorities be- 
cause they would duplicate much of 
the machinery already functioning in 
established governmental depart- 
ments. To the taxpayer, this means 
added expense* 

Congress shauld have control 

UNDER existing law, the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mit their studies and surveys to Con- 
gress for approval. Under the author- 
ity plan these departments could 
even be subjected to the control of the 
Authority in certain areas, the Au- 
thority being supreme in its own ter- 
ritory and free to use its own 
technicians or to borrow those of the 
other government departments and 
blueprint their operations, 

I do not think it is necessary or effi- 
cient to form new agencies to "co- 
ordinate*' the various development 
operations, such as planting trees, 
improving soOs, building dams and 
levees. Government departments of- 
ten work together on a single project. 
If an Authority is necessary to co- 
ordinate these varying functions, we 
might as well combine the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. If the depart- 
ments do not cooperate, the remedy, 
in my judgment, is not to scrap the 
department, but for Congress to in- 
sist upon cooperation. 

There is plenty of chance for dis- 
sension inside the structure of the 
new Authorities themselves due to an 
inherent defect of their organization. 
The Authorities are managed by 
three-man directorates. A public en- 
terprise needs to be operated by a 
single executive who can make prompt 
decisions as he goes along. Divided 
authority can be worse than no au- 
thority. 

When I make this statement I have 



in mind the clashes and differenc 
of opinion that developed among the 
directors of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan. The clashes 
were fundamental. Inefficiency and 
delay in management resulted. Re- 
sort was finally had to court proceed- 
ings for the determination of the 
President's power to oust Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan. 

Tangles hard to correct 

IN trying to dodge possible rivalries 
among the existing governmental de- 
partments, we can tumble into an 
even more serious tangle inside the 
directors' room of the Authority it- 
self, a tangle that will be harder to 
correct because it is further removed 
from congressional or executive con- 
trol. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
was created in 1933 by the first region- 
al authority act passed by Congress, 
It was intended primarily for the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
the Tennessee River where there are 
greater power possibOities than along 
any other river east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Previous efforts to take 
advantage of these resources had been 
thwarted by the shortsighted opposi- 
tion to the utilization of the Muscle 
Shoals project by private utility in- 
terests. The Authority, it was hoped, 
would sei^ve as a useful yardstick to 
measure the value of water power 
development, 

I have supported the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and I gladly accord 
to it all the credit it deserves in the 
reduction of power rates. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that Con- 
gress has passed other legislation that 
has materially contributed to the re- 
duction of power rates, including the 
Public Utility Act and the Securities 
and Exchange Act. 

On the flood control side, the pic- 
ture is less roseate. The fact is that, 
instead of protecting the Tennessee 
Valley from floods, the construction 
of dams from the mouth of the 
Tennessee River to its source has con- 
verted the entire valley into reser- 
voirs. Before the Authority was 
created it was estimated that the 
greatest area that could be over- 
flowed was 420,000 acres. Now 360,- 
000 acresj or six-sevenths of the entire 
area, is permanently under water in 
the reservoir bottoms of the Ten- 
nessee Valley* Other careful esti* 
mates aver that substantially all the 
lands that were overflowed are now 
condemned as bottoms for reservoirs. 

The Directors of the Valley Au- 
f Continued on page 76) 
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Why Europe Prefers Cartels to 



By A. WYN WILLIAMS 



Ihf:RE is no escaping the fact that 
the United States, in Reneral. takes n 
view of cartels diametrically o[i|)osite 
to that Ung in Eurc»j)e, 

In tt.. ry all the imprecations 

that wt^e hurled, in U ' rr I. at 
armament makers as Li of war 

have been directed, during this war, 
at V ^ I'mn that enter 

arr deHcrihed un- 

der U In 
Eur 01- Lf>rd 
MrlrhcU^ organizer of the ICI, the 
Enghiih supergiant buainefis concern, 
once descrihed them: *'one of the 
eatest factors toward international 
lee/' 

r ,n. 
cili- ■ ; are 
likely to be a source of discord in the 
postwar world. Indeed, they may even 
imt>eril the hope of international 



peacetime prosperity by sowing new 
aevf\ ^ > lie in conferences called in 
re* trade and commerce on a 

baifi - Lin ' ' V 

Eurofie i it cannot chal- 

lenge American deep-rooted preju- 
dices. On the other hand, cartels have 
been fixed so long into the European 
system of international t ruling that 
it is not easy to see how they can be 
eli* ! without economic chaos. 

* '.y world trade amities will 

not be advanced if Europe insists on 
using a technique which Americans 
suspect from the start; nor will tem- 
per's be soothed if Americans insist on 
regarding as an old style trust a de- 
vice which Europe insists '^meets a 
public need" — a lest by which cartels 
are judged in Europe and especially 
in Great Britain, 

Since the reasons for this European 




Unlike the fru%H to which we compore them, eorteli, in Eii« 
rof>e*s vitWp put competition on o *1ive ond let live*' baits 



point of view have seldom been ex 
plained in this country, an explanm< 
tion of why it is held may serve to 
reduce i eement of 

which i ' 

To bi'K^'i wall, in Kurujiean ey 
cartel is not a **trust/' A trust tri 
suppress com j^K^ti tion. The cut ti l tries 
to regulate It* The tnjst tried to li- 
quidate rivals: the cartel to preserve 
them by rt 1 
tion and » n 
tions that will assure re^isonable 
profits and protect the fixed capital of 
both large and smsll membt^r busi- 
nesses. 

Freedom of action 

IN a cartel, all members participaling 
retain their identity and their full 
freedom of action, except for the 
specific purpose for which the cartel 
Is form€^d. The existence of a cartel is 
for a BTrictly limited |>eriod. uayally 
from two to five yearn. Its continuance 
depends on the fair treatment ac- 
corded to alb 

Moreover, cartels are not a German 
originated contraption. In point of 
fact, the first cartel was fathered in 
democratic England. I* mil the start 
of the x^resent war, Britain. HeJgium, 
France, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland and H 
only one of which w*as to* ri — 

were f<} 'he greatest Utiids to- 

ward < it ion, a trend still con- 

tinuing in the free countries. 

While these cartels are of various 
forms, they all broadly conform to the 
definition given in the British House 
of Commons by Hugh Dalton, then 
President of the British Board of 
Trade. He said : 

"They are an arrangement between 
ri number of independent producers or 
traders for the regulation of prices, 
production or supply of a commod- 
ity/' 

Mr. Dalton is a socialist and would 
not naturally be inclined to favor car- 
tels if their puqKJse was to boost 
prices and restrict suppf»t»a. as Thur- 
man A. Arnold implied in his "Cartels 
**r Frc»e Enterprise'* when he said 

' The term cartel is ordinarily uaed 
to describe a ring of producers or dis 
tributors w^ho have acquired control 
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ICompetition 



AMERICA'S suspicions of trade com- 
binations are not she red by other coun- 
tries which regard this technique as 
fair, and as a way to encourage and 
protectall business including small firms 



over domestic or foreign markets by 
agreements to maintain prices or con- 
trol production and distribution/* 

The rubber cartel demonstrates 
what Europe would regard as flaws in 
that definition. 

When raw rubber was selling at 
four cents a pound in 1934, against 
production cost of 12 cents, 98*4 per 
cent of the world's rubber producers 
agreed to market their product in an 
orderly manner. If they had had "con- 
tror* over the world markets, as Mr. 
Arnold implies, they would have 
needed no cartel for self-preservation, 
As for prices, until the outbreak of 
this war, the price of crude rubber 
never rose above 22 cents a pound, 
the deflationary level of 1921. 

Europe cannot understand why the 
irubber cartel should be maligned in 
America as a robber of consumers. 
The confusion is increased by the fact 
that, in spite of this obvious point of 
view, the U. S. Government, a little 
later, when cutthroat competition 
was forcing prices to ruinous levels, 
attempted to reach an agreement with 
all producing countries to share the 
world's export cotton markets. The 
attempt broke down in the failure to 
agree on each country's quota hut, on 
April 22, 1942, the United States en- 
tered into a wheat cartel agreement 
with Argentina, Australia, Canada 
and Great Britain. Washington was 
a party to later government cartels in 
sugar, coffee and petroleum. At the 
same time, it was denouncing private 
business cartels in tin, rubber, nickel, 
chemicals, quinine, optical goods, pe- 
troleum, aluminum and other commo- 
dities as unmitigated evils. 




Foilure to reconcile present conflicting opinions can well be- 
come a source of discord in the postwor period 



Another reason for the confusion 
of Europeans over the contradictory 
attitude of the U* S, toward private 
and governmental cartels is that they 
do not comprehend the influence of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act on Amer- 
ican business. 

Cartels are legalized 

IN Great Britain the same Anglo- 
Saxon common law against restraint 
of trade that inspired the Sherman 
Antitrust Act against business com- 
binations in the V. was superseded 
to permit restrictive practices by both 
business and labor. The British Act of 
1873 absolved combinations of labor 
and capital equally from penalties im- 
posed by the common law for combi- 
nations in restraint of trade. Such 
business combinations for mutual in- 
terests were further legalized by the 
Trade Union Act of 1913 which de- 
fined a trade union as *'any combina- 
tion, the principal objects of which 



are the regulation of the relations be 
tween workmen and masters or be* 
tween workmen and workmen or be- 
tween masters and inaslersj' (**Mas- 
ters** is English for the American 
''management** Italics are mine.) 

Any desire in England to adopt the 
American position on world cartels or 
to declare even domestic business 
agreements on production and prices 
illegal would, therefore, run up 
against the legal situation that the 
freedom of business to combine rests 
on exactly the same basis as that of 
labor. 

This view was clearly confirmed 
June 13, with the first full discussion 
of cartels in the long history of the 
British Parliament. Said Sir Herbert 
Williams referring to another mem- 
ber, a trade union leader ; "He belongs 
to the largest but one organization 
monopoly in this country, the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, which 
exists quite rightly to maintain a 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Tailor of the Tax Laws 



By GERALD MQVIUS 




In a pair of paws the size of 
catchers* mitts lies the power 
to '*do something" about op- 
pressive federal taxes. The 
paws, perhaps the most power- 
ful both politically and per* 
sonally in all the Congress of 
the United Stales, are at- 
tached to the person of an un- 
tired old man commonly known 
as "Muley" Dough ton. 

Friends of the Hon. Robert 
Lee Dough ton, representative 
from the Ninth North Caro- 
lina district, insist that the 
nickname springs from his 
youthful beginnings as a deal- 
er in equine swooses. There 
may be some truth in that, but 
even if there is, he has en- 
trenched himself in its owner- 
ship as the chairman of the 
House Ways and Means com- 
mittee which means he's the 
author of record of all tax bills. 

Representative Dough ton 
doesn't really write the tax 
ills. It would be grossly un- 
to suggest that he is per- 
ly responsible for tax 
legislation which is slowly 
driving normal citizens into 
playing tag with t he squirrels, 
but it is nevertheless a fact 
that he could do something 
about it. 

All by his six-foot-lwo-inch, 
200-pound self he could do something 
about It. The power in the hands of 
the Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means committee is unique in the 
Congress, 

All revenue legislation originates 
in the Ways and Means committee, 
but that is almost the lesser half of 
its privileges. Democratic members 
of the committee are elected individu- 
ally by the Democratic caucus of the 
whole House, and they serve that 
Democratic caucus as its committee 
on committees. 

To large degree, accordingly, every 
member of the Democratic majority 
in the chamber owes his committee 
assignments to Uncle Bob Doughton. 
The Senate committee on revenue 
legislation is the Finance committee, 
but Chairman Walter George of 
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ROBERT LEE DOUGHTON is a realts^ 
tic legislator whose job, as he puis it^ is 
''to get the most feathers with the few-^ 
est squawks from the goose" 



Georgia has no such personal power. 
Moreover, even though the Finance 
committee can rip a House tax bill 
to shreds, it gets only second crack 
at it. The Doughton committee gets 
two cracks. 

He picks tax conferees 

WHEN the Senate has finished with 
a tax bill it goes to conference com- 
mittee, the House half of which is 
always and inevitably picked by Mr. 
Doughton even if he doesn't trouble 
to sc^rve on it himself. It is conceiv- 
able, of course, that a Senate confer- 
ence committee could out-argue, 
out -sit and wear down the House 
conferees, but that does not happen 
very often. 

Usually in presence hut always 



behind the scene at these- 
conferences is the "greas 
stern face" from the Tar 
heel state who says that 
his job is "to get the 
most feathers with th* 
fewest squawks fron 
the goose/* Actually, th' 
taxpaying goose W'il 
have to scream louder 
than he ever has before 
Mr, Doughton hears him. 
He doesn't hear too well 
anyway. This robust vt 
tal character shows IV' 
other sign of the advant 
ing years. 

Nothing but a change 
in the political compleK 
ion of the House Wa; 
and Means committee 
likely to change the tax^ 
ing habits and leadership' 
of that honorable body. 
Mn Doughton is almost 
82, but that*s practlcall:- 
a child in the Doughton 
family. His mother olv 
serv'ed her ninety-sixth 
birthday by getting her 
wash out on the line two 
hours before her neigh- 
bors did» and Bob*s 
brother Rufus, eight 
years older than R, L„ 
was a practicing lawyer 
and banker in Laurel 
N, until his death this 
Their father's death at T5 
of pneumonia was a complete depar- 
ture from the family tradition, 

R. L. should be regarded as an ob- 
ject lesson to characters who star 
talking about retiring at the kitten 
ish ages of 65 or 70, 

A change in the political complex 
ion of the Ways and Means commit 
tee — ^possible only in event of R« 
publicans capturing the House 
1946 — would bring to the chairmaj 
ship the ranking GOP membei 
breezy, brisk, fat and bald Haro] 
Knutson of Minnesota. 

A frustrated soul in his capacity 
leader of the committee minority, M^ 
Knutson*s ideas on taxation are a^ 
far from Mr. Doughton's as MinndH 
sota i^ from North Carolina. Under 
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hich way would I live longer?" 




OVbRWitiGHT and long Ufc are not apt 
to go together. 
In fact, the de:ith r.ite of people who ;ire 
as much as 20% overweight is appre- 
wbiy higher than average! 

It is astonishing how gradually over- 
weight Clin creep up on you. Don't lut it! 
Excessive fat places a hurden on more 
than your two feet; in fact, it is IVe- 
qwently a contributory factor to high 
blood pressure. 

It makes your hearr. kidneys, lungs, 
liver» and arteries work harder all the 
tint/. It tends to increase your chances of 
developing diseases of these organs—and 
diahetes, too! 

Obesity Is usually caused by eat- 
in^ more food th^n the body can 
use op. Most of the excess is sim- 
ply stored up as fatty tissue unless 
it is burned of! In work or play. 

other words, too much food nnd not 
ough exercise generally will resulc in 



making you fat. Occasion ally » of course, 
exceii^iive weight is due to a gl^indular dis- 
turbance, which requires expert medical 
attention for correction or control. 

But when you plan to 'Veduce/' start 
by having your doctor examine you any- 
way. I Ie*ll advise you whether or not you 
should take off weight. 

Your doctor will tell you how to de- 
velop a safe, sane^ and practical reducing 
pmgrnm that wilt help you avoid the 
harmful effects %vhich sometimes accom- 
pany too stringent 3 diet or too violent 
exercise, 

And never use so-called "reducing 
drugs" except on his recommendation, 

If you ;ire past 30 and somewhat 
overweight, there is no better time 
than now to get yourself in ft^Kt- 
ing trim. After this age it becomes 
increasingly advisable to ki?ep your 
weight down-^even to stay slightly 
underweight. 



Once you're over 30 it becomes more 
difficult to take off overweight. 

Youngsters— particularly girls in their 
teens— should be especially careful not to 
undermine their health on risky "health" 
diets. 

If you are interested in watching your 
weight, send for Metropolitan's free 
booklet, ''Overweight and Under- 
weight." 



Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
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f fidfntk Ecker, 
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Lftay A . Lincoln, 
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any adminiBtration. even his own, 
Mr n would kick the Treasury 

d* ! : if he fell like it. He sub- 

scribes to the interesting theory that 
the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple should write the tax bills with 
only such clerical aasistance as they 
might request from appointed bu- 
reaucrats. Mr, Doughton talks **con- 
siderabie" about telling the Treasury 
where to head in,>ut it's largely talk* 
On June 22 last, for the purposes of 
this very story, he spoke as follows: 
"There's no way we can tell what 
the war is going to cost before it's 
over* BO we can*t figure now on a tax 
reduction in the postwar period. We 
can't even begin to talk about cutting 
taxes before the war is over/* 

The night before in Boston. Roy 
Blough, assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in a public speech, said : 
*'As long as we are engaged in this 
bitter and costly war with Japan, no 
program of tax reduction could be 
undertaken without risking serious 
inflation and endangering morale on 
both the honae front and the war 
front. No one can tell at thi^ time how 
much tax reduction can be rightfully 
expected in the postwar period." 

This is not to say that Mr. Dough- 
ton picked Blough 's comments out of 
the morning paper and repeated them 
as his own ; doubtless he was express* 
ing his own view, which happens to 
coincide with that of the Treasury, 
but if it were left to him the taxpay- 
ing goose would never know anything 
about the progress of a revenue bill 
until it was voted out. voted on. 
passed and approved by the Presi- 
dent* 

Dislikes publicity 

UNCLE Bob never gives a reporter a 
bum steer. He gives out with very 
little of anything if he tan possibly 

• avoid it Reporters annoy him. Fur- 
ther, they are likely to smoke. Mr. 
Doughton's state of North Carolina is 
tobacco heaven, but Mr< Doughton 
does not approve of smoking. There 
is no ash tray in his private oflSce, but 
in his reception room is a cuspidor, 
conspicuously centered, which invites 
visitors to douse the fag before see- 
ing him. He looks at hands for cigaret 
stains and, if he passes over a cher- 
ished document for examination, he 
is likely to say: "Now don't get your 
dgaret-stained fingers all over it/' 

But, if ref>orters depended on Mr* 
Doughton to pass around copies of 
pending tax bills they*d never get 
them, It*s a shame to tell the story, 
but ever>^body on Capitol Hill knows 
it, and it*s apparently been going on 
for years 



One day some years back there was 
a *1eak" to the press out of an execu- 
tive session of Mr. Doughton*s com- 
mittee on the details of a pending tax 
bilK From then on— and such is the 
power of a committee chairman — 
committee '^working prints" of the 
tax bills were numbered and regis- 
tered with the committee clerk. The 
committee membei^ were handed 
copies when they came in, and as they 
left they were required to return 
them* 

Tax news in the wash room 

ANGRY reporters consulted Ranking 
Member Knutson as to what to do 
about that. Mr. Knutson, a newspa- 
perman himself in non<political days, 
hitched up his capacious pants and 
allowed he'd fix it In the course of an 
executive session* Mr, Knutson would 
quietly slide a copy of the committee 
print inside his trousers, excuse him- 
self and proceed to the wash room* 
There, by appointmentt he would 
meet the eager press. 

In more sedate and perhaps some- 
what more practical probings into the 
doings of Ways and Means, the press 
must rely on such ranking members 
on the Democratic side as Represen- 
tative Jere Cooper of Tennessee — and 
so does Mr, Doughton — but only for 
details* 

Not hearing everything that goes 
on aU the time, Mr, Doughton fre- 
quently summons his colleague after 
a committee session, remarking: 

"You're younger than I am» and 
there are some things about this I 
didn't get." 

But reliance on others except for 
details is not the Doughton way. 
Essentially, our tax bills are as he 
wants them. He says his committee 
is giving constant consideration to 
the needs of business for tax relief to 
permit increased production and in- 
creased employment, but he adds: 

"1 never saw anybody yet who 
wouldn't say the whole world would 
be better off if he paid less taxes/* 

He says his committee has done its 
best to simplify tax forms, but adds, 
"Well never have a very simple tax 
form as long as people can take de- 
ductions and things like that" 

Once upon a time he led an almost 
historic fight against a national sales 
tax, and later on, although reluctant- 
ly, conceded that ''perhaps well have 
to come to a sales tax*" 

As of today, he thinks a national 
sales tax would have to be from 5 to 
10 per cent to be worth anything; that 
business men in sales tax states would 
resent it because they'd have to keep 
records on two sales taxes, and that 



nothing except a high sales tax woul^ 
bring in enough revenue to bother 
about anyway* 

In other wonts, he's against a salei 
tax; he's against any tax relief with 
in any anticipated period; he can' 
imagine any individiial in his dgh 
mind being broke enough to haw 
trouble paying his income tax. 

He is about as shrewd a politieiati^ 
as ever hit Capitol Hill* and age has 
not withered him in that regard* He 
doesn't kiss babies, he doesn*t court 
publicity. 

Procficat politician 

BUT behold : 

He passes on application *i for jukst- 
masterships in the Ninth North 
Carolina district, and one day there 
were nine applicants for one job. He 
had his own choice, but the other 
eight had enough political zing to 
cause him some concern* Up to Wash- 
ington he invited the Ninth district's 
most famous male gossip, and to him 
he confided that "the best man for 
that job has had some woman trou* 
ble, and if he were appointed there*d 
be hell to pay* It's a shame, but " 

The gossip had been home less than 
a week before all eight of the men 
Doughton didn't want withdrew from 
the race voluntarily, leaving him free 
to indorse the man he wanted all along 
without making a single enemy. 

That was a piously quiet way of 
getting out of trouble, but Doughton 
politics are not always so unrugged. 
In 1920, in the course of a Republican 
landslide, he won re-election by a 
little more than 1.000 votes; his sea^ 
was challenged by Republtcansp 

Nothing happened because th 
chairman of the House investigatln 
committee was Republican Robe 
Luce of Massachusetts who held for 
Uncle Bob- Twenty years later, Luce 
was defeated by Tom Eliot, a Demo- 
crat and a scion of the Five-Foot- 
Shelf Eliots. Young Eliot want 
membership on the House Judic 
committee. He was a long time getting 
it. Mr. Doughton, as chairman of th 
Democratic committee on commit 
tees, kept him off it until he satisfi 
his conscience that he had repaid 
debt to Republican Luce by punish 
Ing Democrat Eliot whose sin ha 
been defeating a Doughton friend 

Any consideration of Bob Dough 
ton must start mith the fact that th 
Yankees came through North Caro 
Una and stole the blankets from the 
cradle where he lay. Mr» Doughton is 
not necessarily anti- Yankee; he's just 
tough» because that's the way life has 
been for him. 

(Continued on page 1$) 
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Tfie metal that flies best... 



Alcoa Alum tn mil ajiJ aire raft industry havt* 
Ijrown up togctlKT. 

Wliai the Wright Brothers made their famous 
fli^hc of 200 fc. across the ^intliiwept sands at Kitty- 
Hawk, N, C.,on thill fateful December 17, \m\ the 
crank case and the water jacket of the motor were case 
from ail Alcoa Aluminum alloy containing H^^i cupper ^ 

Lindbergh's bmous "Spirit of St. Louis/* on hishis- 
tof)'-mak!ng P^rts Hight in 1>;27, had an aluminum 
engine cowlinJ^ with a gleaming *'sunburst" linish, 
which the French marvelJed at! 

Between 1927-193U there were 200 all-aluminum 
Ford Tn- motor passenger pkmes built for transcon- 
tinental nights. There are approximately *Xi soli in 
servtce in Alai>ka, Central and South America, of 
whiih the yuungChC \% ahuosc 1^ years oKi. 



In IBf^B the total output of aluminum bf the Pirrs* 
burgh Reduction Company (Alcoa's parent company) 
averaged lbs. a day. A single B-29 Flying l*orrress 
consumes 5(X0(K) lbs. or 1,000 times more aluminum 
than the total daily production 37 years ago. Both the 
aviation industry and Alcoa were truly smail businesses 
less than half a century ago. 

Today more than 75*Ti of every American fighter and 
bomber flying the high glory roarl to ViCtorj' is made 
oflighr, strong aluminum—* The metal chat flies best/* 

Recognizing that America prospers only as small 
business pruspers — providing additional jobs and 
security for millions of workers— Alcoa stands ready 
to assist any manufacturer, large or small, in the solu- 
tion of prootems tnvulving the use of any aluminum 
product. 



ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ins Gulf ByiMmg, filtiburgN 19, Pa. 




Sidelights on Germany 
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By DOUGLAS MILLER 



As was to be expected, occupation policies in Ger- 
i many differ considerably between Great Britain, 
France. Russia and the United States. Russian policy 
differs more widely than any of the rest. The Russians 
themselves are hungry. Much of their country has been 
devastated. They desperately need things which they 
mn find in Germany, such as locomotives and rolling 




k (even street cars), vehicles of all kinds, livestock, 
machinery, tools, clothing, shoes and household equip- 
ment. 

The Russians also have consistent and well-worked- 
out methods suitable for immediate application in occu- 
pied territories. The military' authorities assume more 
responsibility for the whole economic and political life 
than our officers are accustomed to undertake. The 
Russians have some work for everyone, even women* 
Apparently it is not excessively hard work but every* 
body must help to clear up the atreets, repair bomb 
damages, work in the fields or factories, or on the roads. 

The Russians have a low standard of minimum exist- 
ence but »ueh as it is, they can and do put it into effect 
quickly. While near Brunswick, the German Volkswa- 
gen Factory has resumed operations on a limited basis 
and makes ten small automobiles a day for the British, 
the Russians report large-scale production in Berlin 
of simple, hand-drawn carts so that Germans who have 
no horses can haul things from place to place. 



THE Russians have a widespread distribution of food 
cards which, of course, cover all the persons whom 
they employ. This takes the place of the employment of 
German civilians by the Na^i GovernmenL By the time 





RUSSIA DEALS with the Germans one 
way — we, another. Here is a glimpse o 
what goes on in the occupied zones 

ments stopped. The Russians have now substituted gen- 
eral food card distribution and a system of working for 
the occupying authorities. 



THE Russians are trying to counteract Goebbcls' st 
ries of Russian barbarism by measures which a 
fuirly .^imv'le but likely to have a powerful effect on th 
(H rriuin public. They have distributed small rations o 
real coffee, perhaps the most highly prized luxury o 
the average German family. They have established 
homes for babies and nursing mothers, introduced ca 
for the wounded and the starving. They are particu 
larly eager to make a good impression on the poor! 
paid working people of Gerraaoy. 

The Russian authorities lay great stress on art and 
culture for propaganda purposes. They have reopened 




the war was over, most German families were regularly 
receiving payments from the Government, When the 
war i>nd*'fi the Khzi Gf>vr*rnmenl blnw up and these pay- 



opera houses, theaters and concert halls. They hav 
brought first class musicians from Russia and mo 
especially have employed all the able artists they can 
find in Germany to make public performances. 

To Americans this may not seem important but 
classical music means a lot to the population of Berlin 
Vienna or Dresden. This also is a spectacular method o 
demonstrating the high cultural standards prevailing in 
the Soviet Union. 

The Russian-controlled radio in Berlin is even adver- 
tising for German musicians to come forward to assist 
in this program, inviting several of them by name— 
for example Fritz Busch, Erich Kleiber, Otto Klem- 
perer and Bruno Walter — to participate in the recon- 
struction of the State Opera, 



THE city government of Berlin has announced thai 
the payment of interest on mortgages is suspended 
from August, 1945. to June, 1946. for all buildings in 
Berlin which have to b** repaired. A special assessment 
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Here's where your soldier goes when he comes home from Europe 




C A 



I C o 




THERE ARE 2^ personnel receptioa filntium in (he United Stales. A 
returning ^otdier is seat to th^ one near«^st hii^ home* If be to 



be released from service, this ia where he gets his discharge. If lie is 
to stay in service, this is where he starts bh furloagh borne. 



Here's how your soldier goes across America 



The little blaek trciiii* an the map iiliow 
tJie I rips taken by a typical soldier re< 
titrding from Burope, 

First, there is the shtut trip -y from 
the port at which he Unded to a nearby 
disposition center. Here^ he is /grouped 
with Dlher men from the same psirt of 
the country and sent ® to the reception 
station nearest his home. 

If he h Mid/^ifgeJ, he takes trip 
htime. If he must remain in strrvice, he 
starts hk fHrlmgh with trip ® then, when 



it is over, talces trip 0 back to the rt* 
ception station where he is reassigned. 

Men redeployed go first to an assembly 
station © for supplemental training, then 
® to their new assignment; Ever>* return* 
in^ !soldier makes at lea^st three trips by 
train. Men redeployed make at least six 
trips, maybe more. 

That's why the military load on trains 
b^^fore V-J Day xvas the lieaviest in his- 
tory. Now with over 10,000 men a *loy 
landinf* from Europe, and thousands of 



veterans returninj; from die Pacific, the 
railroads' job will be eater than ever. 

And, since most troops making long 
trips under orders travel in Pullman com* 
fort, you can't count on it;etcm^» the Pull- 
man space you wsint exactly when you 
want it. 

But you can count on this: when you do 
Ro Pullman, you go the world's safest^raost 
comfortable wity of getting there fast. 

That will be just as true tomorrow as 
it is today ! 



PULLMAIV 



For more tPian 80 yearsi tho greatest name in passenger transportatiofi 



has been made on owners of property in Berlin to meet 
the cost of repairs of damaged buildlngB. 

Chambers of commerce are funcUnning again in 
Western Germany, while in Berlin the Chamber of Com* 
merce has been replaced by a Department of Trade and 
Commerce* divided into the following sections: textiles^ 
shoes and leather, health services, iron and metal goods, 
househDid goods and gas* central heatingp sanitary in- 
stallations, machinery, cars, electric appliances, handi- 
craft and toys, book trade, catering establishments 
and lodging houses. 

Paulus, spokesman for this new organization » an- 
nounces that some 16,000 food shops have been reopened 
in Berlin. Others who have opened shops include : 2,850 
bakers, 1,828 butchers, 2,058 shoemakers, 8,214 tailors, 
2,002 carpenters, 1,518 painters, 5S2 watchmakers. Most 
of these establishments have more work than they 
can handle. 

A few larger enterprises are again operating In the 
Russian zone, for example, a large toothpaste manu- 
facturer in Dresden, The Russians announced that 
large-scale land ownership will be abolished before au- 
tumn and that small plots will be given to farmers who 
work them. Heavy industry in the zone will be liquidated 
while medium and small industries, producing consumer 
goods will be assisted. All Nazi property is confiscated. 

Although in the Western zones political meetings are 
prohibited and no political parties may be organized, 





Russian occupying authorities are stimulating the or- 
ganization of left wing and moderate political move- 
ments, A demonstration was recently held in Berlin for 
the Union of Democratic Renewal of Germany. 



American occupation authorities rely less on the 
fine arts and more on revival of personal liberty, 
the supply of accurate information and the restoration 
of fundamental economic well-being. In the American 
zone. 4,000,000 copies of American produced newspa- 
pers are being distributed. This will soon be raised to 
5,000,000, according to Assistant Secretary of War Pat- 
terson. This means one paper to every family in our zone. 

The American radio is a better balanced source of 
world news than the Russian, It has more widespread 
news coverage provided by OWI. 

In the Western zones of occupation newspapers are 
regularly published in the German language. The first 
papers to appear were put out by SHAEF, As the accu- 
pying troops moved into their zones^ additional news- 
papers were published by the psychological warfare 
units of both armies. In Aachen the newspaper first 
published by the American authorities has now been 
turned over to German employees. This same procedure 
will be followed in other cities. 

In a large number of medium-sized cities, German 
printing plants have expressed their desire to publish 



newspapers. The military gavemment authorities have 
not granted such requests but have set up bulletin boarda| 
where Germans may post bulletins and want ads. 



SOME of the pajiers now published carry many want 
ads. Several facts emerge from a study of these ads. 
There is a healthy resurgence of small business. Thou- 
sands of small repair shops have been set up by enter- 
prising artisans* They advertise in our papers that they J 
are ready to undertake repairs of agricultural imple- 
ments, aU sorts of machinery, and household equipment,! 
such as radios, phonographs, bicycles; that they can do] 
welding or vulcanizing and construct small machines. 
The want ads also reveal the widespread extent of J 
plundering and theft. Many owners advertise for th€ 
return of stolen property, for example: cows, horses^ 
and other livestock which have been removed from 
fields and bams. Other Germans report the theft of 
tools and niachinery. Many Germans desire to barter 
one item for another. 

There is an almost complete absence of ads froi 
persons seeking employment but a great many pros*1 
pective employers offer jobs to men. women, boys and 
girls. These jobs are on farms, for domestic service in , 
homes, in the new repair shops and for the munidpa 
authorities themselves. 

It is clearly revealed by the want ads that normal 
family life is still going on. Germans are buying and 
selling pets. They seek music teachers for their children. 
They offer to rent unbombed furnished rooms but usu- 




ally say nothing about supplying meals. Cleaners and 
dyers are soliciting new customer^;. 



IN the American and British zunes some 3,000 impOT 
tant brjtlges have bet*n desin»yeiJ. This hampers com*^ 
munications. United States army engineers are busy 
repairing highways, restoring public utilities to normal 
functioning, rebuilding gas mains under the Rhine, and 
assisting essential factories to get back into production.^ 
as in Schweinfurt where the great ball-bearing worksV 
are now employing 500 workmen on repairs and expect 
soon to be In production. 

In the American ^one there is no genera! requirement 

(C07itinu€d on page ^ 
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WHEREVER YOU GO 
YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 




S 



IN MACHINBS 
tN COUNSEL 
IN SiRViCE 



Busioessmeo want a quality product, built with 
precision to operate with precision, and 
designed for long, dependable service* They 
know the inaportaoce of being able to select 
freely from a complete line of machines. They 
want to be sure of having dependable, efficient 
maintenance service* They place importance on 
the technical help that can be given them in 
planning installations and applications. 

Businessmen might buy Burroughs for any one 
of these reasons. Actually, they buy Burroughs 
for a// of these reasons. For Burroughs leads on 
all counts — finer products . . , the most complete 
line of machines , . . the leading service organi- 
zation , ♦ . experienced counsel. No wonder that 
in big business and small . , . wherever you go 
* , - you see Burroughs machines, 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 52, MICHIGAN 



^IIGUitNG, ACCOUNTINa AND STATISTICAL MACHINES • NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SEIVICE - iUSINiSS MACHINE SUPPLIES 



-""-I. Wol- """"" 




p0slwar plons of the Park and Ptonning Commission include a stadium^ 
QudiloriurTif and a porkwoy eo^f of the Copitol rivaling the Mall to the west] 



Washington — World Capital 



By JOHN JAY DALY 



FASHIKGTON has come a long 
way since the days when Congress* 
men drove across the *iong bridge'* 
to Alexandria to find a more gracious 
social life, and the Union veterans of 
the War Between the States marched 
up Pennsylvania Avenue in the mud. 

Nationa 1 1 y t he capi tal has been grow- 
ing in importance in recent years. 
Even New York, long the country's 
financial center, has been dropping to 
second place as the Reconstruction 
Finiince Co? n, the Import-Ex- 

port Bank. i- ral Reserve Sys- 

tem and SEC have shifted control of 
money matters to Washington, 
But today Washington also occu- 



jiies the sfwiUght in international af- 
fairs. With the exception of the Axis 
IKwers, few nations remain unrepre- 
sented in the mass that helps make 
life uncomforlable in a city whose 
accommodations are stretched to the 
breaking point. Washington still 
bulges with war workers. The city 
is a modem Tower of BabeU Every 
language is spoken on its streets, in 
cafes, hotel lobbies and night clubs. 

Yet, in spite of this coBmojxilitan 
atmosphere, Washington is still mere- 
ly an enlargement of the same old 
village envisioned years ago by the 
man after whom it was named, the 
first President of the United States. 



It still retains some of its homely 
ways, and homey people- a city of 
residences. Long queues stand in 
front of restaurants at mealtime; 
packed houses gr^^et the movies; taxi- 
cabs are loaded to the running boards ; 
park benches substitute for hotel 
rooms; temfjorary buildings house 
war agencies. Men get home late to 
dinner just as they do in other cities 
and towns that have taken on cum- 
brously large war jobs. 

Unlike many of these other towns, 
however, Washington, for all it 
present unwieldy si^e, was designed 
to be exactly what it is. It was de- 
signed to be a nation's capital, SInci 
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SOUTHERN STEEL • • . Symbol of Tomorrow's South 



In Suulbern slecl, produced in Southern Biills 
from Southern iron ore, coal and limestone, you 
have the perfect symbol of the postwar South,.* 
strength and endurance* 

For there's a strong and enduring prosperity 
in the making throughout the length and breadth 
of the territory served by the 8,000-niile South- 
ern Railway Systeni, 

It*s a product of the growing BkUl and ingen- 
uity of Southern workers • . . the courage and 
foresight of Southern leaders , . , the will to pro- 
gress cherished by all SouLherners* 

It can be seen in the better products coming in 
ever-increasing volume and variety from South- 
ern mills and factories > > .the huge crops grow* 



ing in South4*rn fields , , , the va.st fori'sis and 
productive mines of the South - • , the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil . . . its wealth of untapped 
natural resources * . • and the availability of efii- 
cient.^ dependable railroad transpartatiou* 

It's reflected by upward -moving j>opulatioti 
figures * . . by new industries . • • by natiunal 
awareness that the Southland is indeed a ^land 
of opportunity," 

These things, together, mean for the South a 
tomorrow" of prosperity and progrei*s that will 
be as strong and enduring as Southern steeL 

Look Ahead . . , Look South! 



SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

The Southern Serves the South 



I 



It is the only great dty In the worM 
that was actually built to serve such a 
pur|K>se, it is perhaps fitting that 
W,^ ' n should become what it 
pr' < be : 

Tiic iit.'W world capital 
I'n'lr-r the direction of George 
W n, the capital city was de* 

sigi.' . ; the talented French mili- 
t^ury engineer. Maj, Pierre Charles 
L*Enfant, on land selected by the 
first President and placod under the 
exclusive control * ' which, 
in 1790, passed a i - which 

>vided for a Federal Ciiy to be lo* 
^^Bftted on the Potomac River some* 
where between 'Hhe mouth of the 
Eastern Branch (of the Anacostia 
River) and that Indian place/' 

'That Indian place" was Conoco- 
cheakue. 

Although both Mar>iand and Vii^ 
ginia originally ceded land for the 
pur|>ose. the city was designed entire- 
ly on the Maryland side of the Poto- 
mac. The Virginia portion of the 
"Federal District of Columbia*' as it 
was then called was retroceded in 
1846 and is now Arlington County* 
Instead of the 100 square miles in the 
orisrinal tract, the city now occupies 
on! ' ' rire miles. 

L . : , who fought in our Ameri- 
can Revolution, began his work in the 
third quarter of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 

Near nation's center then 



ACCORDING to the L'Enfant plan, 
the Capitol was to be the center of 
^ the city with 20 wide avenues sweep- 
Ing away from it, leading eventyally 
to the open country* L*Enfant envi* 
SJoned, too, a garden city, rather than 
a cold collection of government build- 

• ings. To this end 60*000 young trees 
were planted. Some of the sturdiest 
still flourish and so many others have 
been added that a Frenchman, re- 

Icently taken to a window in the Capi- 
tol where he got a good view of the 
city, exclaimed: 
•'Magnificent I A city in a forest V 
That part of L'Enfant's vision has 
been well fulfilled, especially by th^ 
600 acres of Rock Creek Park in the 
heart of the city where shrubs, trees 
and foliage have been left just as na- 
ture placed them in the original Mary- 

Iland hills and valleys. 
Other parts of the plan have not 
been so well carHtni out although 
Elbert Peets of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority helievea **this was 
not through neglect so much as mis- 
interpretation/' 
Another view is that L'Enf ant's vi- 
sion was regarded as too grandiose. 
m^k In any event the plan has frequently 
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gone Into mothballs as m»hcn» In the 
Jackson Administration, the central 
thoroughfare, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
was thrown out of line by the erec- 
tion of the Treasur>^ building, which 
now blocks the view from the Capitol 
to the White House. Also the city 
refused to grow equally in all direc- 
tions as L'Enfant had planned. As a 
result, it is today lopsided with most 
of its grandeur slanted toward the 
west where stand the Washington 
Monument. Lincoln Memorial, the 
White House and the imposing group 
of buildings on the Mall housing most 
of the government departments. 

Grandiose plons are formed 

TODAY, as circumstanees promise 
to make Washington the Queen City 
of the World, the city planners are 
getting back to the L'Enfant concep- 
tion of what a national — and world — 
capital should be* 

The plans for a greater Washing- 
ton were scheduled to go into opera- 
tion with the end of the wan One of 
the first steps will be preparation for 
the celebration of the city's sesqui- 
centennial in 1950. Congress, the 
legislative body for Washington, has 
already approved. 

Though the United Nations' build- 
ing is still lacking on the construc- 
tion list being considered by the city 
planners, almost everyone concerned 
takes it for granted that Washing- 
ton will be the seat of the interna- 
tional parleys devoted to peacetime 
activities. 

Even without such a building Wash- 
ington may stilllay claim to being the 
most beautiful city in the world. Proj- 
ects now contemplated include such 
civic facilities as a National Memorial 
Stadium to seat 200,000 people- 
where the Olympic Games will be 
staged and where the Army-Navy 
game will be played; an auditorium 
with 50,000 seating capacity for aym* 
phony concerts, basketball games, 
the Inaugural Ball; several modem 
hospitals, one with 1,500-bed capac- 
ity; a subway system to drain off 
downtown traffic and shoot com* 
muters into the suburban areas — ^a 
$56.000,afX) item. Also, elevated high- 
ways, underpasses and new bridges 
across the Potomac. 

L'nder the plans submitted to the 
House Appropriations Committee 
much of the building and beautifica- 
tion will go to the comparatively neg- 
lected eastern part of the city along 
East Capitol Street from the new 
Library of Congress Annex to the 
Anacostia Riven 

Down tills long lane that stretches 
from the east front of the Capitol to 



the Marj'tand hills wfn i>e placed the 
National Memoriai Stadium, the Au- 
ditorium, and a parkway surroundtrd 
by the State Houses of the original 
13 colonies grown into statehood. To 
this purpose, Lincoln Park, one of thi- 
ol der beauty sikjIs of W'ashington, 
will be renamed and called IndeiH^n- 
denre Sr|uarc. The statue of Abraham 
Lincoln, one of the masterpieces of 
sculpture in the city, will remain. 

Some old landmarks will fall be- 
fore these imp: they have 
fallen before t improve- 
ments of tlif piiHi but, in spite of that, 
the city manages to retain some of , 
the crinoline charm it had in Novem- 
ber r, 18O0, when Pn- - ' -tin Adams! 
moved into the n White 
House. Co! Mivt'ii a few days' 
later to bt i by the employees 
of the State, Treasury, War, Navy 
and Post Oflice Departments. 

It was not an overly large gather- 
ing as the total federal pay roll for' 
the year carried only 126 names and 
the total salaries for the year reached 
a mere $125,881. Today the weekly 
government pay roll for Washington 
workers runs more than $15,000,000. 

When the Government started in 
Washington, the State Department 
was run by eight clerks. Today there 
are 3,601 employees. The Treasury 
Department had 75; now has 22,725. 
The War Department got along with 
17 in contrast to the present 5L202, 
The Navy Department had only 16, 
now 46,661, and the ten employed by 
the Post Office then have grown to 
6,812 today. 

Wars bring people 

THE dty itself has grown in pro- 
portion to the Government with wars 
giving it the greatest impetus. The 
War Between the States took it from 
the 70,000 class to 250,000, By 1900 
it had grown to 278J18, In the first 
World War Washington emerged as 
a truly modem city with a population 
approaching 500,000. 

With this war, the figures swelled 
again until, on July 1, 1944, they stood 
at 1,228,456 for the metropolitan area 
and at 926,260 for the District of 
Columbia itself* 

Now many of these people may 
move out* Even before victory some ' 
were going home. City planners count 
on a shrinkage of population the first 
two years after the war and then an ^ 
upward surge again, ™ 

With 250,000 home owners and a 
population increasing at the steady 
rate-growth of 10,000 a year, as an 
average, the bedrock of the nation's 
capital is sound. . 

From 1920 to 1930 the population M 
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One of the a'reat dramtttlc nwmmU in railrtmdintr 
vccurr&d whisn the Cott<in Belt changed th€ ffnugc 
cf itM miles &f track in a single week «ndy The Bcen^ 
ptciurtd ahove iJ our artiat's caneeptum Qf this ekmnff 
hour9 of this mtcccs^ftd eld-time ra^e agaiftat time. 



CHANGING THE MEASURE OF RAILROADING 



It was September in 1S86. All along the Cotton 
Belt, from Bird^s Point, Mo., to Texarkana, old 
spikes came out, Raib were shifted. New spikes 
sank home under swinging hammers. The entire 
railroad was changed from narrow to standard 
gauge over one week end- The Cotton Belt had 
stepped along with the times. 

This railroad is still stepping along. It is one of 
S3 railroads and major industries where General 
Motors Diesel locomotives are changing the 
measure of railroading. 



Watch what happens when complete lines and 
systems arc GM Dieselized. Far faster freight 
hauls. Quicker, more comfortable, and more 
reUahle travel for passengers. 

And reduced maintenance by sturdiness that 
goes a million miles or more without major 
overhaul I 

Yes, the measure of railroading is changing — 
for the better. And GM Diesel locomotives are 
helping to bring about this new benefit for the 
railroads ) for the country, and for you* 



BUY MOH BONDS 



GM 



DIESEL 
POWER 



lOCOWDTfvts ELECTRO ^MOTIVE DIVtS!ON, ta Gran^*, trr 



SINGLE EHGINES 
MUITIPLE UNITS 



Up lo 800 



INOINIS 



ISO to 2000 H p ClEV£UNO DfESCL ENQiKf D^V^'SfON, P«i^«JqM Oikl!|^ 



A DRAWING BOARD IN A 



. but Acme Aluminum Castings Service 
does include engineering design 

WE don't put our drawing boards right out on the 
foundry floor- But Acme doc*s off<;r a design service 
which has proved helpful to many users of Acme Per- 
manent Mold Aluminum Castings. Acme engineers^ 
through their long experience in making tools and 
patterns^ iind in working with aluminum and its 
alloys, can frequently suggest constructive changes 
in design. Such a change may, for instance, lead to 
the use of less metid with no sacriiice in casting 
strength, and a saving to the customer. 

Whether or not you call upon the advisory service of 
Acme engineers^ you will gain the benefit of modern 
production facilities and quality control in the pro- 
duction of your castings. Acme facilities include pat- 
tern and tool shop, as well as one of today's most 
modernly equipped foundries* Close temperature 
control and rigid inspection methods guard the 
quality of every Acme casting. 

Submit your castings problems to the Acme organi- 
zation. You'll find that Acme experience and Acme 
facilities will help you enjoy higher production rates 
and lower production casts. 




DAYTON 3p OHtO 

N*w r«b F G Dlivn Cm , 111 irsarfwav 
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of Washington increased mare than 
25 per cent — and this is cited as near- 
er the tme rate of growth. The war 
influx is and was abnormal, so the 
last half decade is didcounted. 

Figured on a mathematical scale of 
progression, experts claim that by 
1980 the population of Washington 
l^'iuld be close to 2.000,(100 people; 
il I he |>opulation of the entire United 
States reaches a figure somewhere 
between 150,000,000 and 20(*.000,000. 

In anticipation of this growth and 
of the crowds expected to flock to 
WaHhington when it has attained its 
phice as the capital of the world, fin- 
anciers and business men are mak- 
ing postwar plans or their own. The 
Washington Board of Trade is prepar- 
ing surveys and studies to be dis- 
tributed to interested business men 
! he nation over. These surveys — -not 
ill of them yet completed— are being 
prepared in cooperation mth the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment* 

There is scarcely a phase of the 
city's complexity not bein*^ examined : 
What It costs to live in Washington, 
what are the prospects for a liveli- 
hood, for doing business of all sorts, 
for employment— government or ci- 
vilian—real estate values, rents, trans- 
portation problems* anything an in- 
terested person wants to know. 

Wide interest in Washington 

AS all the nation is interested in 
Washingtoni according to Edwin N. 
Lewis, executive secretary of the 
Board of Trade, who bases this state- 
ment on the tremendous number of 
in<|uiries he receives from all parts of 
the country, it is only right that some 
agency should let the people know 
what goes on in the nation's capital— 
and what is planned. 

Consequently, this series of sur- 
veys is on the way — ^all pointed to 
prove that Washington is worthy of 
being the capital of the world. 

One of the surveys just completed, 
but not yet published, was made un- 
der the direction of Ray Olson, an offi* 
cial of the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company* Primarily for 
business men. it shows the possibility 
of business ventures in Washington 
after the war. 

This insight into Washington is an 
unus?ual one. Ordinarily, the nation's 
capital is looked upon as a town with 
no industry or manufacturing inter* 
ests. That is true in large extent ; but 
there are, according to this survey, 
15.200 thriving money-making firms 
in the metropolitan area — -and room 
for more. Of those in existence, three 
per cent are given over to manufac- 
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No reservation required 



^^^MC guy» ftfly-ocld years ngo, had 
^^Mible getting a lower berth. (Sound 

Hnmiliar to you?) Herc*s the substi- 
tute he u?icd instead ... a hammock, 
stretched from neck to knees, in 
which to snooze awayl 

Dam clever, as r s gu. 

But you'd hardly cit Like 
most of us, you'd just as soon leave 
brainstorms to inventors and do 
things the simpi^ vi^ay* 

When you prepare a payroll, that 
!iame policy holds good. Pick the 
way that *s free from gailgets, simple, 



direct, sure. In short, the Compt- 
ometer Check and -Payroll Plan . . . 
perfected out of wide experience to 
relieve your department from the 
weight of ever-mounting paf^er 
work. 

A payroll check or a cash rn 
vclopc is all that the system 
requires. Thanks to speed-up 
methods all down the line, you can 
finish the payroll and get wages to 
employees in double-quick time. 
There's no copying whatever » mean 
ing il*s tafer from error » It require* 



fewer man-hours. CaTls for no elab- 
orate machmes. 

Let your nearest Comptometer 
Co. representative talk over this 
low -cost, quicker plan with you. 
The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt % Tarrant Manufacturing Co.. 
ChicagOi is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Coropany, 1712 N. 
PauUna Street. Chicago 22, Illinois. 

COMPTOMETER 




TO HELP YOU 
PLAN SOUNDLY 
FOR PROFIT 




NEW — Every Executive Who Ships 
Credit Should Kead This Kook \ow 



on 



I 



r^*S just off the pri?»a . , . so writ*? 
t oc I f i y f * ) r ti f r**R < 'o jj y of * * t ' B 1% I ) IT 
l.OSS CONTJIOL — a mu»t for 
ProCl.*' Here h n n**w l>iK>k writl<'ii for 
TODAY • p , which nmy mt*»a ihe 
tlifftTt'iiri" l>»»lwf*en prf*fit wtifi loji** for 
ymif lmmi^*iMi in lli*' months and yvnrt^ 
of iifU 4Tt9ilrily iind chuiige. 

AJiIkjukIi h take$ only 10 iiunuti*?} tii 
read, thin book ftliowii bow fnilurm 
inuhttfUt*^! ufler World War I , . . Jiow 
liie tihift from a wur-.'*tij»iiorted i*<^orif> 
my to i>f?tcetimc lompf^thion bmuiirht 
btji4iies.H upHt*tH • . . how AiiK*ricHri 
Credit Insuram^ prevf-nted di>uL^ti'r 
for many ronipdiiit's during Xlmt bwlic 
pc>s1w*»r perit>d, 

It hIiows how Cretlll Insuram^ wtU 
provide Crt*tlit Losii CoiitroJ for your 
boHint'!4s fit surprisingly low t^ysi , . , in 
IhrM^ tiiiti'^ whrn 1a\rH limy riiuke it 
inipO[i»ible for yoii lo biiihl and kc't^p 
ample re*fcm"ei to cover ahnoriotil 
credit lu&sea which may come hiter. 

It |ire«*^n1s artual mnm to «liow ^^^^ 



hnpjii*n . - . lo wjjir oiH u i ii.Hlonier*s 
abiUty to pay , . , diirinjf th^^ 30-60-90 
ddys cr/fer gooiU are ^liipfif^. 

It inbowjy you Drhy niiiimfji*'tijri*ra and 
whoI('^fd*»rs in o\ 1 TpO lint-s nf bnsinrv.^ 
nov% l arry AiiKTiran CnnJil liiHiiriiiH 
. . . which GI ARANTKES PAY- 
MENT of your fi***xiunt^ reccdvablc for 
gootis ^hip(H^d . , . pay,'* you wh**Q your 
custom I' n% can* I, 



some of the ntanv 



ihin^K 



lhal 



And it shows you how Ainericau 
Credit ImuranctT also ifupro^t^ your 
own cr»*dit * • * facilitntes credit tti*Ilinir 
• . , acL^ in other ways an a coriiilrui'^ 
Ijv« force for your profit \mi\ jiniffr**s>?i. 

If ever there w*is a time when you 
n*?ed* d this information, IT 18 ?S'OWf 
W riti' Xmhis for a copy of **CBEDJT 
LOSS CoNTHnL" to: Ani*Tican 
Credit Indeiunily Company of N»*w 
Yorki Prpi. 41, Fir!*t National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 



American ^ 
Credit Indemnity 
Company ^ 

D( NlW VORX 



CVc^flii IiiAiiiraiire 

i*af/m Yoii When 




OFFJCIS IN FtlNClFAL CITIfS OF UNITED STATfS AND CANADA 



Ting, and some 
nationnlly known. 

Manufsieturing in Washington is 
limited by a strict city ordinancf 
known as *"the smoke law,** The na- 
tion's capital m one of the few cities 
that penal izca persong whose chim- 
neys emit black smoke. 

Telephone and telegraph wires are 
underground and there are no sky- 
scrapers. 

To keep that skyline clear, the law 
limits the height of nffice btjildings 
to the width of the street plus 20 feel. 
This law was enacted in 1910 and the 
highest building that can be erected 
in Washington must not go above the 
maximum 130 feet. In the original 
L'Enfant plan, followed in this re- 
spect, public ownership was retained 
in the 90 to 160 feet between the 
building lines of streets. The point 
here was to give unrestricted view of 
the capitol dome. 

But, aside from the Government it- 
self, Washington's real industry is the 
tourist trade. This business mill un- 
doubtedly be develofjed after the war 
to proportions never before attained. 

Throngs of visitors 

WHEN the cherry blossoms were the 
big attraction, at Easter, in peace- 
time, it was not uncommon for the 
capital to entertain 350,000 visitors 
over the week end. Even today the 
National Zoological Park, one of the 
largest Zoos in the world* sometimes 
entertains nearly 200,000 visitors. 

Art galleries are crowded, too, as 
are the National Museum, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Library of 
Congress and the Supreme Court 
Building. 

For postwar visitors new theaters 
are planned, and an opera house, to- 
gether with a $20,000,000 hotel on the 
northwestern fringe of the city — 11 
miles from the White House. The land 
has been bought, enough to have an 
18- hole golf course, kennels, swim- 
ming pools and bridle paths. There 
will be 1,000 rooms and a ballroom 
big enough to accommodate 1,000 
dancing couples* 

As these plans mature, Washing- 
ton is expected to fulfill even more 
fully the description which U. S. 
Grant, 3rd, chairman of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion has given it: 

"The vivid cKpression of American 
civilization in architecture, In educa- 
tional and inspirational things — the 
only city which was planned before 
construction began and which has 
continued to have a plan, although 
from time to time the plan has been 
lost sight of.'' 
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Fluorescent at its Finest I 




Window Disptays snap- up 

With abundant Sylvan i a 
Fluorescent light to off- 
set street reHeccioos^ to 
shaw^oods in true color. 




StOrOS can be flooded 
with sales-building light 
all day long, thanks to 
low operating cost of 
Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamps. 



Slimasi Lifbting with cool, 

color-true Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Lamps brings out natural 
quaii ty of merchandise. Lamps 
—6" to 96"— now available. 




Factories -want Jots of lon^* 
lasting light- Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps have life 
ratings up to 6000 hourSj 
cut maintenance costs. 



Hew Position Ivdicaiorsf This exclusive 
Sylvania feature tells at a glance when a 
' lamp being inserted is in proper burn* 
ing position^ speeds up maintenance. 



OffiCSSneed steady, continu* 
ously high level of light— get 
it from Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lampsf Result: less eyestrain, 
fewer errors! 



Tips on using Fluorescent 

Fluorescent lighting is at its best when 
you use lamps of the right color. 
In most stores, offices, factories, white 
is right — gives most light — is closest to 
regular iDCandescent light in color. 
SOFT WHITE flatters flesh tones* It's best 
used where warm- colored merchandise 
or food is display ed> 
Use DAYLIGHT to Create a '* cooler" 
atmosphere, to simulate real dayUght, 
to point up blues aod greens. 
Order Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps from 
your dealer now! Sylvania 
E kctr i c Prod ucts I ac, N. Y. O ' n 

mn m 

Need Light Bulbs? T Jf 

Sylvania Butbs also give ' : 
"BEST LlfiHT IN SIGHT!" 



ELEC 




Makers of the World-Famous Sylvania Radio Tubes 
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War Goods + Ideas 
=Opportunity 




JOAN DAVID 



INGENUITY which converts war 
goods into products with civilian 
uses will mean not only profits for 



business men but a real contribu- 
tion to our notional economy 



Outdoor grtlt mode en- 
tirely of bomber parts, 
except for the wheels 



HIS is a story of some of the 
things that have been done with 
military Rurplus. It starts with 
gas masks. If there was anything 
that looked like a total loss when 
the Office of Civilian Defentsi- 
closed shop, it was thai surplus 
of obsolete stockinette gas masks. 
About 20 years in a warehouse 
was the most that could be hoped for 
them. With a little luck they would 
either have decayed or been lost by 
g^at time. 

|BA hardware dealer cheeking over 
tlie items displayed at the Surplus 
Property Office's regional headquar- 
tens in Boston noted the rubber hose 
portion of the mask and decided it 
might make a good substitute for 
much-demanded but non-existent bi- 
cycle handle grips. He bought two 
masks and took t hem home. The size 
proved right and he cut the hose into 
lengths. His wife dyed the samples 
lerent colors. 




k 



The artist who conceived this use for o surplus barge might have 
mcluded other nouticof items — davits, anchors, life buoys 



Next purchase was 2.000 gas 
masks — all that the Boston office had 
in stock. Each of them was vacuum 
packed in 'a metal case. Once the 
masks were unpacked* the hardware 
dealer realized that he had on hand 
2.000 metal waslebasket.s. He painted 
them, apphed a decal on each. This 
part of the venture was all profit, but 
he still wasn*t through. The lenses 
and elastic headbands made fine gog- 
gles for cyclists, skiers and the local 
small fry. The canister was decor- 
ated and sold as a gadget box for 
milady^s bureau top. Wliat was left 
after all that became a tov mask 



which went over big in the Halloween 

season. 

Profits will not be made out of this 
war's surplus merely for the asking. 
Speculators will find no bargains 
waiting to be snapjied up, f ' s 
took care of that. Profits i' m 
surplus war goods will really be 
profits on American ingenuity. The 
man who can think up a new use for 
something, or can convert a useless 
product into something for which 
there Is a demand, is the man who 
will make the Isest showing. 

Sometimes all it takes is a good 
guess, Filene's department store in 
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A VITAL PART OF YOUR TELEVISION SET WILL BE A VACUUM 

...LITERALLY NOTHING! 



That*S right.., nothing, A blank, an aljsenrf> n[ anvrliin;^ 
. , . oi\ Irrliiiu ally- a lii-ili varuuni . • . i:s all-iin|)orlmU lo 

Far a hl^U varijuiii in a tf^lr\ i^inn tube is l^r(-o^saly bu 
control of lln^ rlwtron^ that make tt*l(*vit5iion a rrality. 

Tbf^ fiij^t strp toward a binh Viiruurn is piniii>in«i tlir air 
oul (iT I lie tub*% lint |tniij]Mii^ wtni l n^inovr rnouf:li of il, 

Ib re*-* wlicip a ^'^jetler' of liariunu one of tbe lesis coni- 
iiion nielaU. rortie^ in— and nmre air ^oph out of rirnihil ion. 
In8<*ilril in>i<ir ibo t<^Ic\i>iiHi lubr. the [lariiiin "urihT is 
finshvd frorn tb<? out^tiilr by clcrtririty, lik^lantly it vai>or- 
i/i^-^ and iMirr,i|i'i fbe rrmaininfj air*- 

Bajjutu '^elli'r>" wvvi' rb \i^b>iied U\ Ki:MET l.vnoRA- 
TORIES Company, Inc., in tiirir rrsearch on metab. 



Contribution^^ by tbi? and otlirr t^CC Units to televisiior 
and elrrtronirs <b> not ^lop brrc. Kadin. radar. X-ray, brar 
in^ a iris and olltc^r elfrtronir dr vices bavr aUn beiiebted b) 
llie extensive researeb of \ \ nil.* in tbe ileitis of alloys 
earl ions, cbemieab, gai^ei ami plasliea, 

▼ 

^Barium hns ^ hipfi fiffiniiy J or oxygen ,,.ond other ^fls<».^. Wlti*n thi 
*^ 'flatter ' is fJtishi'fl in tdn i^iott f^r nuiiti tn ftt*s^ moft^t ult^s of hot mft*tl 
lie t'apor comhinp uifh , . .ftnri iotmnitilizi* . , .rvmuinin^ part tries n} 
fiir^ 'ill*' hnt htm. with the "capUired*^ air is deposited as a sili t*t\ jiln 
inside tht* ftthi^s. 

Most I prod arts , , . like harium ^"^etters^^, , . nre htmc row mote 
riuls fur i merit ftn induMry. Just about every hit sinews enterprise, fron 
the smtdi rortter f^tinj^e tit the ftir^xi'sf strel fdutxt^ u\es ihi'itt in nne Jtrrtt 
or fmolht*r. I f yoti imni n desert pi imt of these produrts and how the} 
are ii.^w/, write Jor the booklet A *y "Products and ProcesaeA oj VCC 




BUY UNITED STATiS WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

so EaM t2iid Street fHWl Se^s V»rk 17, N, V, 
Prhieiptit VttiiK in the Vnitrtt Stnit>jt and ih4*ir Products 

AIIQYS AMD MfTAlS-' l'rl«'''lrHi ^IrtutturfziriiJ l itiiiftiUM^ nnyrir* >l<J1,iff I orti^/iny. lii'rnt'f l.^ihiiratftrtrh f ".f^iiipuny, Inv , ( iniii ^mtc— Vuriaitliiiiii < .^iriknrnliofi 
CHEIA1CALS ( .ii-LiMii jinrl f jrliiiM r lii iiiii al« 1 (irttur^ii PlASTlCI - ll.ikf tii<< T nrpiirsii Inn ClfCTRODES, CARBONl I BATIERIES- >i4iirmjil i nrbiiti I iiiiipfln;« lae* 

INSUStRIAl GAIEl AND CARBIDE- Thn Undi' Air IVmlun. iMm^^mny. Vh. Omwrtd RnllrnaiJ bt^rvtrr liamnany, Thr rn'-i<U-Liiv (.onipanv. Inc. 
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Through 73 years of paper mAking . . . aiiil 
long years of ceaseless sciendfic re^edrcti, 
Kimbedy-Ckrk has acfjieveJ a stanJaul of 
quality rhar is recognised by printers and 
paper buyers rhrougliour the world. 

And uniformity of that high quality is 



KIMBERLY 
CLARK 

CORPORATION 

N E £ N A H , W t S C 0 H S I N 



maintained by the most modern technical con- 
rrols. In the finished testing room, for example, 
are precisitm instruments for mrasuring basiiy 
weight, strength, brightness^ opacity and 
printability. Every lot of Levelcoat Priming 
Paper is sub jet ted to tlie rigtm»us specihcation 
of these tests, 

Yes» only the finest printing paper can pass 
these tests , » . and Levelcoat Printing Paper 
does that ccmsistenrlv^ 



Clark 
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Boston bought op thousands of five- 
gallon gasoline cans. Farmers, camp- 
ers, and motorists bought them as 
fast as the orders could be written 
up. GimbeFs in Philadelphia sold 500 
pilot's seats, which had been aban- 
doned in favor of another design, in a 
single day. A pilot's seat isn't the 
sort of thing you'd want in your liv- 
ing room and even GimbeFs buyer 
was a bit dazzled at that success. 

Sales ore made for new uses 

LAST May the Maritime Commission 
acquired 20,000 ship's bells that 
looked as though they would be a 
drug on the market. Ten inches high 
with the letters USN two inches high 
embossed on the face, the bells were 
new, cast steel and bronze-painted. 
They were, according to the press re- 
lease, "suitable for small boats, 
school houses, clubs, farms, camps 
and make ideal souvenirs." Within a 
week all had been sold at $8,50 each. 

The Maritime Commission has a 
comparatively small-scale disposal 
problem. Less than $250,000,000 
worth of material has been declared 
surplus to them so fan Perhaps it is 
the lightness of their burden which 
accounts for their healthy approach. 

*'Unless we figure out a new use for 
it," one official explained, "we can*t 
sell a thing around here. But in 11 
months we have sold close to $12,000,- 
000 worth of goods and we have re- 
covered 84 per cent of what it cost 
the taxpayers to get the goods.** 

Maritime Commission depends on 
news columns for publicity, has no 
paid advertising or regional sales of- 
fices. It sells to both dealers and in- 
dividuals on a first come, first served 
basis, with discounts for quantity 
purchases. 

The Commission has found a ready 
sate for a number of things which 
looked pretty hopeless to start with. 



Porthole glass is one example. There 
were thousands of them ranging in 
diameter from four to 18 inches and in 
thickness from one-fourth to IVi 
inches. 

A few years ago no house was con- 
sidered up-to-date without a pair of 
round windows on either side of the 
front door to light up the entrance 
hall. Some of the deadlights could 
be used for that, but only the IS-inch 
size was suitable, and it looked as 
though it would take a long time to 
sell them all to the building trade. On 
closer examination, however, dead- 
lights began to appear highly adapt- 
able. 

They are all top-quality plate glass. 
Some have been treated to make them 
heat resistant, and these are translu- 
cent rather than transparent. The 
treated ones are attractive coasters 
to protect a table from hot dishes. In 
the larger sizes the glass can be sil- 
vered on the back for use as mirrors. 




They make fine trays when set in 
wooden frames, or table tops for bam- 
boo or metal garden furniture. Dec- 
orators are sure to use them set in 
plywood walls with concealed light- 
ing in back to give a nautical air to 
game rooms or dens. 

For variety, deadlights in assorted 
sizes can be imbedded in concrete for 
a handsomely patterned floor* They 
can make a modern counterpart to 
the Dutch tiles that were used to face 
old fireplaces, with the hearth appro- 
priately finished to match. Prices? 
Well, one lot of 12-inch glasses is be- 
ing offered now at a dollar each* They 
cost the Government about $3 each* 

On a somewhat larger scale are the 
700 60-foot cargo barges so far de- 
clared surplus and sold at $1,995 
each. These floating platforms have a 
capacity of 99 tons. In addition to 
regular transport use, the Maritime 
Commission suggested, and sent pic- 
tures along to prove it, that they 
would make excellent houseboat or 
restaurant hulls, small boat docks 
and piers, boat houses, pontoon 
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Decorative ship's lan- 
terns find use about 
the house as lights for 
porch, playroom, den 



What is now a chick 
feeder used to be a 
container for ammu- 
nition aboard planes 



For use as premiums in connection 
with a Western radio program, one 
odvertiser purchased 10,000 spurs 

bridges and commercial fishing boats. 

Water distilling units and evapora- 
tors which have just been declared 
surplus can, and probably will, be 
used in brewing beer. Marine winches 
are in great demand in logging 
camps, 

The barrel-shaped 175- and 300- 
gallon steel buoys which used to 
support antisubmarine nets can be 
used as fuel or water storage tanks* 

Converting tank helmets 

A SPORTING goods dealer inspect- 
ing skis in the Commerce Depart- 
ment's Washington Surplus Property 
Office noticed a sample tank helmet- 
He bought 4,000 of them and had a 
manufacturer make minor changes 
to convert them into football helmets. 
Surplus spare snowshoe bottoms— 
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S'rontier^ TO f PARE 

you one of those w ho believe that America has reached her 
"Last Frontier"? If so, wc invite you to take a look ac Alabama. 
Here is a goodly land — where every factor is present for 
c building of the highest prosperiry that civilization has yet 
known. Fertile soils, vast forests, unlxrlievablc mineral wealth 
and other natural resources in % ariety and abundance Ixxkon 
to those in quest of w^ider fields of opix>rtunity. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, too, is imbued with the 
spirit of the pioneer. We have a kindred feeling for those who 
are seeking new worlds to conquer. 

If you arc lcx>king foi frontiers of new opporrunitj% wx say; 
"Raise your sights. Take a look at Alabama/' 

Buy mor« WAR BONOS! 

AIR LINE RAILWAY 



TMAOUGH THE HEAftT OF THE SOUTH 




thr wood fram<* and thoit^ ni^twnrk- 



- rument fttenhzera tc 

' at the lunr ^ nt 
iufarturer - 

' ■ i : tS« 

Hi iA v n»ruiig Usui in rHmouflaj^e 
work has been converted into shop 
• ' World 
\\ pur- 

1 ' 11. Ihii 

It has bi»cn dyed for 

and for modern dr ts > u ^t' i i* - 

iijstant jungle ean^ w « doth can 

bp urtcd as upholstery on |K>rch furni* 

lure. 

Surplus signal flags can make alip 
covers and drai>ori* * ' ^ - r h makd 
L'tH^d In wn ( hjtirH ' laea aa 

hUt cAscn are 



Gliders make troilers 

CARGO gUdcf^ ar converted 
into automobile ic . . The pur 
chaser simply removes the detach- 
able wings, cuts off the tail section* 
attaches a plywood cover and a tow- 
ing hook where the tail was. The 
plastic-enclofjed nose becomes the 
rear observation window of a durable 
light*weight tniiler w^hich tak^ no 
more room than the family car! Very 
likely the postwiir rnadn he tou 
1 with it will be dotted with Quonse' 
hut diners. 

Barrage balloonB, made of a light 
w^eight» supj»le. nt*o pre ne- treated col 
ton cloth, can be used as roofing for 
buses and trailers, w^1ter• and acid 
proof aprons, raincoats, tents, tar- 
paulins, heat- and coldproof cloth, 
glareproof curtains for arc welding 
booths, or V ' ^ ^Is. 

Currently ] . i ire 

3rard, they are \- the 
balloon— 781 and ^^^J 3 . . * 1 li 

By far the biggest marketing prob* 
lem in the field of military surplus 
is the enormous number of commer- 
cially unsalable planeg and parts. 

Convinced that mere eyeing of in 
ventory lists was a pretty barren 
method of dreaming up for 
aeronautical .surplus, the 1 ich 
lias the selling job in this ca^, piloted 
a group of manufacturers through a 
Navy w^arehousc in Norfolk, The ex 
peri roved so WTirth -while that 

RP < to set up exhibition cen 

ters throughout the country where 
manufacturers can examine samples 
of surplus goods. 

Meanwhile any bonti ^ ' ^ iler can 
get permi.ssjon to lrM>k things 



the FLOATER 




himt fire insurufia polkies are issued 
/$ cover property at a specified hcatimj. 

m m m 

Muwever, some forms of property, 
by their very nature, arc moved from 
place to place and k is desirable that 
they be insured wherever they may 
be: Fur example, personal luggage, 
jewelry and furs, merchandise in the 
procejiS of manufacture. To use mure 
picturesque language^ such property 
"'floats around*' and insurance cover- 
ing it is called a "floater pohcy.'* 



but do you know what it means In Insnrance? 

9^iPire no policWiolder hos 

^ ever suffered loss 



oater puhcies illustrate the great 
!Xibiliry tif modern insurance. AnJ 



to enable you to obtain the protection 
that you need , . . promptly, easily 
and economically . . , the Aetna In- 
surance Group seUs only through re- 
liable local agents and brokers. These 
representatives give you valuable 
assistance, both when you buy insur- 
ance and in the event of loss. 



It a further satisfaction to know 
that when your insurance is with j 
capital stock company such as those 
comprising the Aetna Insurance 
Group, it is backed by h^th a paid-m 
capital and surplus. You ^ire never 
hable for assessment. 



ever 

because of failure of 
meet iH obligations* 



suffered loss 
the Aetna to 
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1835— New York City 


1819 
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1845— New York City 
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1 866— Fortland, Me. 
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Civil 
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1 871 — Chicogo 
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1 S72 — Boilon 


Spaniih- 


1877 — St. John, K B. 


1873 




\ 889 — S«aHle;Spokane 
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1901 — Jackionvill©, fla. 


1917 


1904 — Ba IHmore 


1907 




19 06 — Son Frof»ciico 
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1921 


1941 
World 


1908 — CMseo 
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1929 
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DON'T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 
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Luiift io 
EARL GODWIN 
Bittt Nttwork 
Thursdays B: ISpm.^B.W. T. 



HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

AETNA INSURANCE CO, ' THE WORID FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. • THE CENTURY IND£MNITY CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. • STANDARD INSURANCE CO- OF N. Y. • STANDARD SURETY & CASUAITY CO. OF N, Y. 




Van Roy 
Bard >5 



Under a stuauL j :.f. y 

when impressions are 
sharply accented . try 
smoking a VariRoy. You 
will soon realize how 
profoynd is the dilference 
between pipes . and 
Thcink your lucky stars that 
your smoking-companion 
J a liixurious VanRoy 



VAN BOY COMP'ANY INC 



uhich arc ^unniteg up our govern- 
ment wrr . * r^ea. 

Her#* of the suK*C<«tionH 

^ heat 

Of 

^' . Glibly 

id armored trucks, 
i kpit em' * i: ken- 

n*-h fiiJto cold 

' A Itjr prefabri- 

i'llni s and gunner's seats^— seats 
f' • tractors, street cars, theaters or 

I .its. 

Armor plaimg— shovels. 
Tubing— towel rucks. 
Arrester gear hook (used for land- 
iriL' carrier-based planes * industrial 
I ii k, low bar for trucks and tniiler». 

Reconverting airplones 

FAR more voiu s the project 

undertaken by . rnia concern. 

This organization acquired two sur* 
I V disaasembled them, and 

' fiirure out, part by part, 
1 be done wrlh the 
i . i, r ompleted so far look 

eminently salable, though it is hard 
to say yet whether it would pny to 
buy up complete planes for large- 
sen le reconversion. The gas mask 
deal was child's play compared to 
some of the angles they have figured 
out. 

Nineteen different parts from a 
B-24 and a B-25 went to make a 
kerosene- burning home heating unit. 
The exact recipe is a trade secret, but 
it includes a generator, hydraulic 
system, tubing, fuel ^auge an*i a 550 
^: illon gas tank. (* 
thii»3st all labor — w 
as scrap for remelting, the comiio- 
nents would bring the Government 
only 

The aluminum tubing was amaz- 
ingly versatile- It was bent into a 
frame for a porch chair; cut into lad- 
1« into bookcase frames, into a 
>I desk with a pilot's mapboard 
:ui the V surf ace » it 

lamp sh j.s for a cock 

with a plexiglass top. An airplane 
' * i^er, the motor stepped up, was in- 
i«-d in a bus with tubing serving 

ai> ducts. 

The metal box in which ammuni- 
tion for the planes* guns was packed 
when equipF»ed with four folding legs 
will carry a picnic lunch and double 
as H table. Or, when holes are 

cut ne edge and a trough 

Welded on, becomes a chicken feeder. 

Surplus sales after the last war 
were notoriously byngk*d. About the 
only notable effort to put any mili- 
tary stocks on the non -competitive 



mi^^^H tht " irry or pui 
ity uQII^Viihu r ^ . < ^ to adorn t heifl 
rluhroofnii with a propeller bladi\ Vn* 



kg ulTered lor »aie now hs | 
V. : . > are cleared out, ^ 
sptruous among them are the > 



tie lor 1 -V. 

One t - y stitched leather cord 
— about ten feet long and more th 

uld be cut into: 
jK*a*'rint-tyMJ 
I urn Hu re or ItHjoed lur a 
picture fran> i • f ..n* 

deeor. 

But by Ko u.t mi.kI iu^iiuu^ 
use of ex-cavalrv f^nuipTrif^nt was 
sale of in.tKJO 
of a Western r^ 
bfjys and girls collected box lops for 
the coveted premium. The UMJ.000 
pairs of 8purs still on hand will pmb 
ably wind up as papei 
in wooden bases as 1^ 
the thing for Father's Day. 

Chance for overseas selling 

AMKRICAN ex}iorters are far from 
sanguine as to the demand for their 
prt^ducts by the time they are once 
more in a position lo ship manufac- 
tured goods overseas. To some extent 
in Europe, but far more in the rela 
tively undevelof>ed Pficifir areas, 
there will be a a man 

of vision to by> as and 

send a few key men over to Hur>erviRe 
its reconver ' ^ v native labor into 
American^r products. Even 

lod 
uld 

be low enough to permit profitable 
sales even in those war- ravaged lands. 

An interesting addition to our over- 
seas St I 1 be captured 
enemy r j I ornia private 
Robert Willing, now stationed in 
Bremen, is reported to be making 
fabulous adaptations of captured 
t. With a radar 
/ ed by two cocoa 
tins he brewed a 100-proof Calavados 
type brandy out of ordinary cider 
The private was reluctant to disclose 
fur^ "Hils of this operation but 
con I **From the way the re 
suit acts, it might be another secret 
m^eapon!" 

Other uses to which Willing has 
put i , nt '1n- 

clu-: ind di- 

rection us for out board motor 

boats fr ; ^ i automatic pilot of a 
Heinkel plane: a telescope from 
lenses groir ' ^ i bullet prrjof glass 
of a Messf ' wilh other parts 



CALCULATING • LISTING • ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





Monroe Accounting Mothini 




Operators Who Know 

Prefer the MONROE 

'Til liike Monroe" is a common cxprrji^sioii among operators 
^•verywliere once they have us^ed a Monroe macltine* They in- 
stant ly i'ljifireriare the "Velvet Toueli" of the key hoard, the 
8[iee*l anrl .simplieity— the ea^e of operalioii tliat tlefie-* fali*iite— 
ihe first-time aeciiraey — the imii|i}c appeal of fine lictiigti and 
I on^triietion. There are a *lo?sen real reasons^ why **Operators 
Who Know Prefer the MONROE". 

Monroe Lbilng Marhine^— like Monroe Aeroiinlinfr Maehines 
— stem from the progre*^&ive-min<led engineerinjii fikill respon- 
sihle for the Monroe Addinfj-Calnilator . , . for thirty \ears 
the worhPs <«tnnrJnrrl (]ah tihiling Mac hine, 

Let our rej>rrsentativ4' e\[>lain the IVIonroe Siniplifieii Pay* 
roll Plan anrl tlic atlvantagt*** of hetni; Monroe*eqiiippeil for 
all of tofliiy's vital fi^iurin^ and atrciuntinji needf*. Nation* 
wide Hiy»«teiii» service and maintenam e throti<£h Monroeniwued 
hrjinrlieg a^^^ure peak effieieney al low upkeeji eosl, 

JIuiirue <^al<'"latm^I^hitt^^ti^^ 



"Obtrnotiitn time Pint' hi IfiirtU i rer&taf— 




^MtES PRECISION rn . «lStO^^ 

* ™ MAKE m''' 

Morris Tobias made history with his very fine "Obscrvaiion" 
watches, noted for their precision construction and accurate 
time-keeping. As an example of guild craftsmanship, each wheel 
in ihc train of a Tobias watch had its own separate jewelled 
bridge, both for extreme accuracy and for easy adjustment 
and repair. 

Dclroit Tap & Tool Co. is making history with its Taps, Hobs. 
Gages, and Special Threading Tools of extreme accuracy 
Their fine quality and unerring precision will enable American 
industry to produce better civilian products for a future 
of better Uving. The craftsmen of Detroit Tap & Tool Co. arc 
playing iheir vital part today in helping industry to turn out 
at lower costs the impro\ cd product designs now being 
prepared for tomorrow, 

BRING TOMORROW S CAGING AND THRrADtNG PROBLEMS TO 



US TODAY. Wiiic lot your free copy of iKc bixiklci, 

**Thrfads of Destiny.** Thh comprehensive outline ^jS^^* ^^^^^ 

af ihe development of the niiichine screw thread will be T ' 

ftcnt iinmciiiatcliy on receipt of your request on youf 

company Ictlerhead. -.1— 
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TAP & TOOL CO, 

S432 flUTlEU AViNUE • DETROIT 11, MtCHlOAN 



from the same plane forming t 
frame; a vaeuum system for purr 
ing glycerine and other chemica 
from motor parts of a Foeke-Wulfe» | 
and a spot-weiding outfit from Ger- 
man radio equipment. 

Salvage would make bulldazers 

FOR an exam pie of what could be 
done — UNRRA is now buying bulU 
dozers here and rhipping them over- 
seas. It will take thousands of them 
to clear the wreckage of Europe's 
citic^B. But a few good mechanics plus 
an acetylene torch could create bull- 
doBcrs overseas faster than UNRRA 
can wangle shipping space or priori- 
ties to send them from here. The basic 
ingredient is a tank— It doesn't have 
to be too good. 

A tank with a turret blown off, for 
instance, may not be worth shipping 
back to the U S, But a bulldozer 
doesn't have to be bullet-proof. With 
the acetylene torch, the upper shell 
of the tank is cut off. There is ample 
metal in that casing to make the hull- 
dozer blade. 

After that there are by-products. 
Yards of tubing inside a tank for 
gasoline, water, exhaust and ventila- 
tion become excess once the top is off* 
Simplest use for the tubing is as han- 
dles for shovelSp hoes, rakes and oth- 
er basic tools. Metal scraps left from 
the top cut into the proi^er shapes 
can be welded onto the tubing han- 
dles. Much of the electric wiring, the 
conduits, the radios and walkie-talkie 
unit can be removed and reused. Gen- 
erators, some of them now extra, can 
be rewound and adjusted to power 
fans, refrigerators or sewing ma- 
chines. 

It doesn't have to be a bulldozer. A 
decapitated tank is fundamentally a 
caterpillar tractor, with all of a trac- 
tor's adaptability for heavy work. 
The Yugoslav corn crop this year was 
made possible only because UNRRA 
shipped 16 farm tractors via the 
Army's Air Transport Command from 
Cairo where they were purchased. 
One wonders if there weren't more 
than 16 redeemable tanks to be had 
for the asking in Italy, just across the 
Adriatic, if not in Yugoslavia itself. 

In the time of Elijah the conversion 
of swords into plowshares and spears 
into pruning hooks was disarmament 
rather than thrift. It amounted to a 
non-aggression pledge. In our time 
the scrapping of war material, mak- 
ing toys out of gas masks, contains 
no such promise. But with surplus^ 
mounting at the rate of hundreds of 
millions a month, it is only good busi- 
ness to get the most out of them that 
we can. 




Cattle ask for salt in a language thai can't miss. 

Denied salt, the sleekest, most stalwart herds sicken. Their coats 
grow buffalo-coarse. Milk flows meagerly. And there are no fatted 
calves. 

Modern farmers know that salt is vital to the well-being of their 
herds. That's why they provide scientific ^^salt licks^*. . . by placing 
Sterling Sail Blocks out in the pastures. For winter feeding . , , they 
flavor the fodder with Sterling Salt . . . and always keep a plentiful 
supply of salt bricks in the barn. 

But Sterling Salt not only stands guard over America's farms. It 
serves America's industry at large, international is well known to 
executives everywhere as '^Salt Headquarters/' And why? Because 
of its able technological and engineering counsel . . . ami because of 
its unique salt processes , . , which improve the use of salt in industry 
, . . expand production, save man-hours and money. 



International 
Salt Company 

INCORPOfiATED 

"SALT HEAOQUART£ftS" 
Scranton. Pa. qnd New Yark, N Y. 

Sterling Salt for Ittdusfry, 
Agriciihure. the Home 



Push a Button and Tour the 



By JUNIUS B. WOOD 



■ HE UNITED STATES, which leads the world in prac- 
tical science, has been forced by the war into a new era 
which scienlistH call the electronic age. The scholarly 
name will do until another meet^i popular fancy. 

As one who knows both his verbs and his electrons 
explains : 

**Electronics can see, hear, talk, feeK smell, taste, 
measure, count, ant^ remember. They can't think and we 
still must do that much in the superautomatic world." 

Homes, schools, laboratories, factories and highways 
will change. Radio's voice will bt dulcet and it will bring 
pictures into the homes, schools will have new courses 
and methods, precision research in lahoratories will 
broaden, new mechanicnl proressos will speed produc- 



of 




The young eleclrkol age built this maze of wires in New York City. 
Now one coaMiol cobte might handle this job. Tomorrow rodfo may 



\um Willie the traveler by automobile, train, plane or 
j^hip, or even afoot, will be able to talk at any time with 
the entire world. 

The receiving set which brings the outside world into 
the home has become a concern of nations. The Federal 
Communications Commission whose regulations alfect 
every radio in the United States is a fKitent agency ol 
our Government. Regional conferences, conferences of 
the Americas, and finally world conferences legislate for 
your radio and the several million more. It is evei 
sufficiently important for discussion by the newly ere 
ated United Nations organization. 

War's demand for men and materiaLs has kept ele 
trnns and the atomic bomb from the civilian world bul 
at the same time war's urgency h 
speeded their development. 

In bygone wars, a hill where the 
generals could watch operations w 
needed for a satisfactory battle. T 
day, a mobile television station in 
airplane can give headquarters 
motion picture of everything wh 
it is happening. 

Radar for de^ectors 



IN the previous war, wide-mouthed 
sound detectors vaguely located un- 
seen planes or ships and the chance.^ 
of hitting them were one to 1,00(K 
Now the penetrating eyes of rada^ 
locate them through clouds or fogM 
report their position and size ancf^ 
give the accurate range. 

In factories » electronics have pre 
duced munitions of war. Soon thd 
machines devised for destruction 
will work to make life happier auc 
longer for the millions who survive. 

The marvels of electronics are not 
war babies to emerge full growt 
from the chaos. War has merelj 
sfjeeded up the growth. Tesla for€ 
saw radar in 1889, but it did not 
c ame practical in the United State 
and Germany, and then crudely, ni 
til 1935, Wireless telegraphy, as ra 
dio was called when invented in 
1896* became a must for ships when 
the Titanic struck an iceberg im 
191 2* The 59,000,000 radio sets ill 
the U, S> and the 943 commercial 
broadcasting stations, including 3fl 
short-wave and 730 on network! 
linked by 135,000 miles of telephone 
wires, have grown slowly* ■ 

KDKA In Pittsburgh claiins itfl 
broadcast of the Harding-Cox ele J 
fion returns, Nov, 2, 1920, was thfl 
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senate ,.on 



SCIENTISTS envision a superau- 
tomatic world whose machines will 
do everything but think. Man must 
still do that and on an internation- 
al scale if the equipment is to work 
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first radio program, WWJ in Detroit insists it put on 
one, four months earlier. Networks started when WEAF 
in New York sent a five-minute saxophone solo to 
WNAC in Boston in January, 1923. 

So don*t throw away your old radio set, or skip the 
' movie theater announcements or cancel your subscrip- 
tion to a newspaper because Frequency Modulation, 
Television and Facsimile already can be brought into 
some homes. Better receiving sets are promised but 
more studios and stations with thousands of miles of 
improved connections must be built before the new de- 
velopments are available outside limited areas. 

Manufacturers envision a $10,000,000,000 market in 
the entertainment field alone. Those who must pay^ — the 
millions who buy new sets, advertisers, station and net- 
work owners— are more cautious. Owners claim that a 
mere change in FM frequencies which FCC recently or* 
dered will cost them $75,000,000. FCC retorts that only 
$15,000,000 is invested, ignoring the investment in in- 
dividual sets. 

Each development means an added line of figures on 
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home dials. Nor will this be the end as science marches 
on. Tubes and wall sockets scrapped crystal sets— and a 
new acorn-size tube» ready for postwar markets, will 
shrink sets down to pocket size. 

Before the midget-sized giants with the latest im- 
provements even appear, the scientists discovered a 
cosmic ray which can make them obsolete. With cos- 



mic modulation, a station in Chicago may be able to 
beam a program straight through the earth to China or 
any other spot on the globe. The present difficulty is 
that no one knows how to produce the ray. 

If that's not enough, about the time we're comfortably 
facing our new color- talkie, there may come an an- 
nouncement that newer sets will perfume a home with 
any flower scent. Scientists say it is po5?sible. 

Stations for FM are growing 

FM is only 15 years old, its broad band an invention 
of energetic Maj. Edwin H, Armstrong, retired. Fifty- 
three FM Btations are either operating or under con- 
struction: New York City, nine; Philadelphia, six; Chi- 
cago, five; Boston, three; Los Angeles, Hartford, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Schenectady, Rochester and 
Pittsburgh, two each, and Baton Rouge. Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, Evanj^%'iUe, Indianapolis, Jersey City, 
Alpine, N. J., Springfield, Mass., Worcester, Bingham- 
ton, Winston-Salem, Columbus, Nashville, Salt Lake 
City, Milwaukee and Superior, one each. Applications 
for 323 more are before FCC» The FM Broadcasters As- 
sociation figures SOOpOOO FM receiving sets in use. 

FM offers listeners almost entire absence of static 
and interference and better tonal fidelity than the aver- 
age ear can distinguish* For the station it offers lower 
power and cheaper operation* At the same time it can 
be carried by ordinary telephone wires with special 
equipment so that stations can interchange programs 
within reasonable distances. 

In addition to home entertainment, the U, Office of 



Education sees FM*s use in schools for simultaneous 
lessons. It is already being used in Chicago and several 
other cities. 

Television, most alluring to owners of radio setSj is 
the toughest problem for scientists and broadcasters. 
Though foreseen in laboratories— long before the first 
spotty pictures were shown in England and in Washing- 
ton, C», in 1926 — it has not yet reached desired per- 
fection. Millions have been spent on development Brig. 
Gen, David Sarnoff , president of RCA, says his company 
alone has spent $10,000,000 on the industry. 

Nine stations broadcast television programs in the 
United States: New York City, three; Chicago, two; 
and Philadelphia, Schenectady, Holljrwood and Milwau- 
kee, one each. To these may be added 40 experimental 
stations of which 15 are under construction and 123 
applications before FCC, Not more than 7,500 receiving 
sets— new models follow in quiclt succession — are in 
homes. 

Television is, briefly, a series of separate pictures 
changing at a speed of 30 per second. The electronic 
impulses making the picture are working 1.000,000 
times faster. Each picture consists of 525 horizontal 
lines. The electrode writes one line^ — about 700 separate 
dots — skips every alternate line, reaches the bottom 
and jumps back to fill in the missing lines, all in 1 30th 
of a second. Years of research were needed merely to 





Even Edison regarded motion pktures as on 
"omusmg novelty people would soon tire of** 



discover that skipping a line eliminated blur. 

Just as radio now distributes sound, television brings 
a studio performance and — -with portable stations— 
parades, fashion shows, sporting events, conventions 
and other scenes. A city traffic chief may sit in his office 
and watch the congestion on a busy corner and families 
in their homes can see the police lineup. The scientist 
may observe processes which were invisible and the 
metallurgist may watch the inside of a molten furnace 
without opening its door. 

Facsimile for the public has languished though com- 
mercial telephotography has forged ahead in both 
speed and perfection. Using radio waves and elec- 
trodedots, facsimile ''prints" a miniature newspaper in 
the home or office. If it is to be popular, a lower-priced 
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THE U.S.J1. TIACES 

CHEVROLET 
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iM TOTAL 
tfCGiSTRATiOHS 

More Chevrolet cars and trucks 
serving America than any other 
make — 1 out of every 4 cars • . • 
1 out of every 3 trucks , . , is a 
Chevrolet. 




m seR^ice 

All signs indicate — more people 
go to Chevrolet dealers for serv- 
than to any other dealer 
organization. 
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OI¥M£R LOYALTY 

AMONG ALL 
LOW'PRICeO CARS 

— according to on impartial 
national survey conducted by 
independent reseorch engineers. 
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Save With USPM Mailroom Scales 

These highly sensitive USPM 1VIailr<x>ra Scales can save you as much as 
10% of your postage costs! They pjiy for ihem^^lve?* iiiimy times over 
because they tell you exactly how rnuth post^ige your packages and hitters 
require. E.¥ceAs [>i>sUige payments are eliniinattKL 'riie annoyances of 
postajc^e-due mail are pre% cntfHi, Deliveries are ex [K*di ted, Cu.slomer gixidwill 
is maintained. Fast, smwth mailroom oprratbn is facilitated, USPM 
Mailroom Scale** are now ready for dt-tivery. Contiict our nearest office 
or write Commercial Controls CorfKiration, Rochester 2. Y. 



^ARCIL POST SCALt— MOmt 970 

liiuifraf^ Abo¥9 

LiriiJ ijiilif4ilf- tjofi }x>!ilf)v«* aulutiitili cully uri any 
tmck nif'* tu thk'. iiUnwnhh" liitiit of 70 iKHjmf^H to nity ifcinir'iiktjfT 

miuttU'd ilitirl With tiim^ntr^lhir n^iiiliiijg I'^ii*. 



liTIER SCALE — MOOli 100 

J^-^ At LmH 

Ftmt jirtinti. lu-trviriili? iiMiii^alion atul 
Ktiirdy fxtri!«rrurtiiHi clijirnL-trrifr lliis 
|wnHii]iiTn>|yfir HcoJt". Kitrf tmr-ly Mcnfii- 
tivi'. it nijtitmjitii^ally viri^h>i iiiid 
iinJii-iitifii t^nrt |itt«|ji|rr tin vnrtMiiH 
I'luMBrtt t»f itiiiit '|'wi> irtinrt rn]M»rilir'-B: 
211' (iitiii'i'M nnif 2 iNtiirid* 



|A«t«r*ct Mail Sy&l*mt . « . iiH#r «nd Por<»1 Poir Scal«^ . , ttlf«f Op«n*rv 
En¥«l0p«r S«iiftrf » < . Mu 111 pott Stamp Affiwn , ^ - Mailfa^m Equipmsnt 
ErKferiagrapKt . . , Tick«fograph Syfttmf 
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Our PUtntM A and B prottdtv 
jly thr Armv- .Vfirv "B" 

uS. POSTAL METER DIVISION 

Rochester 2, H«w York 



I chemlcany-treaU*d pa^jer mu«t be 
invented* 

FCC reports only three facsimile 
slalions for home users and no appli- 
eations for more. They are owned by 
newspapers: the St. iMu'm PoHt-Dift- 
patch, Milwaukee Journal and New 
York HeraM-Tribtwe. Facsimile can 
reach rural areas, hunting lodges and 
fishing camps but has not reduced the 
number of newspaper trucks and 
newsstands on city streets. 

Each night during the United Na- 
tions conference in San Francisco, the 
New York Timcif made up a four-page 
paper in its New York office. Half a 
page at a time was sent across the 
country' by facsimile » enlarged again 
to normal size on lithograph plates 
and printed* It was distributed to del- 
egates free, the total cost around 
S25.(»00 a month, 

FM and television also have char- 
acteristics in common which, until 
now, have limited their use: 

1, Chief concern to the unscientific 
owner of a radio set, the sending 
radius of an FM station is only 40 to 
114 mUes, depending on antenna, 
power and altitude^ 

The coverage is even smaller for 
television as its signals must be 
stronger than FM at their destina- 
tion. 

2, Largely a concern of company 
engineers and radio traffic cops of 
FCC, are channels. Like railroad 
trains, radio waves must follow tracks 
whether shooting through the air, 
guided by a hollow* tube or running 
along a w^ire. Television is a glutton 
for room. 

Consequently, television must climb 
higher, which to the home ovrner 
merely means another row of figures 
on the dial, but much more inside. 
The higher in cycles — standard wave* 
short wave, ultrashort wave, micro 
wave, cosmic wave and more to come 
—the shorter the wave length. At 
1,000 kilocycles, center of the stand- 
ard band, it is 325 yards; and at 30,- 
000 megacycles^ which is aimed at, it 
will be only 39 lOOths of an inch. It is 
easy to figure on paper but scientists 
have grown old and millions havt- 
been spent to reach the 300 megacycie 
level, 

3, To distribute television over the 
nation as radio networks now broad- 
cast, new type communications are 
necessary » Only a limited circuit of 
each type is in operation, radiating 
from New York City — a coaxial 
cable to Philco's station in Philadel- 
phia and radio relay'* towers to 
Schenectady, home of General Elec- 
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IS THE THING 

Whether lf% directing artillery flre^ or turning 
out non-ferrous olVoy Ingot to definite and 
rigid speciflcotions— control is the thing. 

Ropid Analysis mode while the alloy is 
still in the furnoce enables us to moke nec- 
essary adfustments in its composition, so 
the ingot, when cost, will be axoctly what 
your order colls for. 

If your products use or can use non- 
ferrous alloy ingotr remember us as a com- 
pletely dependable source with which to 
do business. 



MICHIGAN SMELTING 
& REFINING 

Divisian ^ 

BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 

General Offices: Lafayette Euidhig • Deiroit 26, Mich* 



TAt REFINERS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





NON-FERROUS SCRAP 




there's no guessing with 
Ihe I'RI^TI^n Tall iilalnr! 



Whether it's a huilding or a business, ihc 
Priniitig Calculator Agures it right lur ycju 
f/w/irsi time. There's no guessing! 

It prevents errors and saves time hy siniul- 
taneously u/stk/ug, ffrhittHg and fnfJting 
your problems— as shown by the simpl 
figures on the tape. 

h is the ONLY machine that: 

Divides Qutomaticolly and prints 
Multiplies and prints 
Siibf racts and prints 
Adds and prints 

It replaces the ordinary adding machine 
thai won't calcuJaie, and the ordinary cal- 
culator that can t prim. 

The Printing Calculator aids business 
men everywhere in handling statistics, 
payrolls, prorating, billing, and all other 
figure work. 

Let it aid YOU. Phone your nearest 
Remington Rand office mou\ or write us 
at Buflfala 5, N. Y., for ihe free exphina* 
tory booklet TOPS. 
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Atrtomatic 
PttnUH^ CALCULATOR 
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trie's research laboratories^ However, 
the television network will grow. 

The Westinghouse Corporation and 
Glenn L. Martin Company announce 
the revolutionary fjossibility of both 
relaying across the country and dis- 
tributing to home receiving sets from 
airplanes, 422 miles apart and circling 
in the stratosphere, six miles above 
the earth's surface. 

A coaxial cable, basically » is a cop- 
per wire insulated by gas in the exact 
center axis of a copper tube of lead- 
pencil diameter. The tubes are in 
pairs, surrounded by ordinary in- 
sulated wireSp all inside a moisture* 
proof covering. This cable is laid 30 
inches underground with amplifiers 
every five miles and automatic re- 
peaters every 50 or 80. 

One cable contains one to four pairs 
of tubes, A single tube will carry a 
television broadcast and, when not so 
used, a pair can carry 4vS0 telephone 
conversations or 10,368 telegraph 
messages simultaneously. The AT&T 
program is to crisscross the country 
with such cables. 

As television and FM beams, unlike 
others which hit atmospheric strata 
and carom back to earth, cannot be 
depended upon beyond an optical 
horizon, radio towers must be close 
together to relay them across coun- 
try. The longest hop achieved so far 
is one of 129 miles. The Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company hopes to 
jump a Pacific coast circuit from 
mountain peak to mountain peak. 

Plans of AT&T for towers between 
New York City and Boston are typi- 
cal of distances and altitudes over 
average country. 

D%st. Nearest Citfi Altlttuir 
(Miles) < Feet I 

New York City 450 

36 Stony Point, N, Y. 1.240 

35 Pawling, Y. 1,330 

30 Bristol, Conn. 1.020 

27 Glastonbury, Conn S75 

23 Stafford viUe. Cenn 1 2^*> 

27 Worcester, Mass. 1 

32 Waltham, Mass. 355 

11 Boston 225 

220 miles. Average distance be- 
tween stations, 27^-* miles. 

More than entertainment is wait- 
ing for reconversion to peace. An 
innovation of AT&T for business is 
a combination radio and wire serv- 
ice which can connect a vehicle- 
highway, railway or air — with other 
vehicles or telephone subscribers. It 
is already in operation for coastal and 
inland craft. Authorization to install 
this service in 13 cities has been re- 
quested from FCC. Surveys are being 
made in others. 

The set-up for Washington, D.C 
for example, calls for a sending tower 
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NATION'S IIIStNESS 



for skilled MANPOWER 




A FACTORY ON NEW YORK CENTRAL has the 

"inside track'* in building a productive organi- 
zation. Because the area served by this Railroad 
is home to nearly twice as many factory workers 
as you*n find in all the rest of the country. And 
they're the kind of men and women you want 
. • . trained, experienced, with generations of 
skill behind them. 

Yet abundant^ efficient manpower is only 
one advantage of choosing a location that is 
central in every sense, 

"CENTRAL" TO MARKETS . * • because New York 
Central links your plant to 7 of America's 10 biggest cities 
— in a region where 52% of the nation's buying power is 
concentrated. 

"CENTRAL" TO RESOURCES . , * because New 
York Centrars territory produces the bulk of America's 
coal and steel, and provides low^ost electricity and in* 
dust rial water sources. 

"CENTRAL'' TO FOREIGN TRADE , , . because 
New York Central serves the great ports handling 80% 
of Atlantic Coast imports and exports, 

"CENTRAL" TO TRANSPORTATION , . * because 
a modern fleet of 800 daily passenger trains gives your 
executives and sales force fast, dependable service, through- 
out the New York Central area. 

New York Cemtral 

THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 



ASK ABOUT PLANT SITES IN THIS AREA 

Write or telephone the New York Central Industrial 
Representatives listed below. Their files cover a 
variety of available sites, and they are prepared to 
undertake surveys to search out special advantages 
you may need* Let them help you find your central 
/oca f /on,., confidentially.. .and with a saving of 
time for your war*burdened executives. 



BOSTON , . , South Station 
CHICAGO . La SalJe St. Station 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT , . 
PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK . 



A. E, CROCKER 
W, COFFMAN 
250 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
Central Terminal . . A. B. JOHNSON 
P. & L, E. Terminal . P, J. SCHWEiBINZ 
466 Lexington Ave, . W. R. DALLOW 



In other cities^ contact our nearest Freight Agent 



BUY MORE WAR BONOS 




How to Get 
More Work Done 
at LESS COST 




A Teletdik Itttercommunicahoii System in 
your biLsmeaa will pay big dividends fiom 
tli« ddy you install it , , . it s^veu lime and 
enetgy, does away with needless ^'Timning 
around" when you want to give or get m- 
aatioii, saTes telephone tune, helps you 
give better and faster customer service with* 
out coniusion or delay. 

A quick flip ol a Teletalk key at your elbow 
seta up instaiit voice-to- voice contact with 
another department or individual m your 
office, store, plant, warehouse or servicse 
organ k^tiou. Comparative savings are just 
as important in a small business as in a 
rge one. 

eletalk's HrsI cost is modest; installation is 
power comes jiom the regular Ughting 
circuit: little or no maintenance is reouired. 




1«1«ratk mo4t^ 105, copaciiT ^ »lflHani Ideal tot iH« 
vmoH oHicm wKdl»>ak» 9* r«1«fl itOf«. Low in cO»*, bu\ 

brinoi biQ wvingi, Thii and lorijer modvli fully 

dtfcribftd ifl our f«l«1iell« StPoL 



WRITE FOR 
liiUSTRATEO BOOK 

Sand todov for Tstctatk 
BoqIi itivtti'aiing Tatafatlc 
■tiO'd*li for t.mo\\ OAdtofga 
bui^fi«ii>«%. It telh Kow 
T«l«t<alh «rorhi». . . end 
h&w ^rou call profit frern 

tit MM, 



U»'i All t^^k Ihp Attack 

amy Eilro War Sondt 



m WEBSTER 
m ELECTRIC 

R«cin«, Wis.. U. S. A. * Esl, 1909 * Eit|»oit 
DmpU 13 E. 40tK Si., N*w York (16), N. Y, 

Ciibl. Addr«a« ' AltLAa" N, Y. C. 
"lkif< QtiKty I lisftitkbHltir »k4 filr Ili«l4i| i« itlifioii'' 



on the telephone company*s highest 
building and six receiving towers, !o- 
vnied to cover the metropolitan area, 
Each vehicle will have a two-way set. 
To speak from a vehicle, a button is 
pressed, a receiving tower picks up 
the call and an operator makes the 
wire connection and rings the tele- 
phone number . local or long distance. 
To get a vehicle, the route is reversed 
I to the sending tower which picks up 
the vehicle. 

A trucking company can tell a 
driver to pick up an order which has 
just come in, a power plant can in- 
form its Hnesmen of a break by a 
storm, a department store can stop 
delivery of a fur coat if the check 
bounces after the wagon leaves* 

Radios for indtviduoU 

CLOSELY related is the humorist's 
delight, the pocket walkie-talkie with 
lower power and a limited one- or two- 
mile radius. It connects only with its 
opposite. A foreman can talk with a 
widely scattered crew, the farm wife 
can call her man in the field and loco- 
motive-caboose connection on trains 
is possible. 

With waves of all sizes and lengths 
filling the air, an FCC is needed to 
keep each in its own straight and nar- 
row channel* Among all its controver- 
sies, not including that perennial 
whether regulation is censorship, the 
most serious is whether American 
overseas communication companies 
should merge, A bill to that effect is 
before Congress. In most other coun- 
tries communications are a govern- 
ment monopoly. Half a dozen Ameri- 
can corporations are in the foreign 
communications field— cable, radio 
telegraph and radio telephone. 

Arguments are fervid on both sides, 
particularly as the Army and Navy 
have some $200,000,000 in communi- 
cations. The Navy, strong for en- 
gineering and orders, urges merger 
and more government participation. 
The State Department, believing that 
competition has given us world 
eminence in communications and that 
monopolies ossify, has another opin- 
ion. The War Department and FCC 
mi^jht compromise. 

Others would merge only radio 
telegraph, excluding cable, telephone 
and press service, the latter largely 
because Press Wireless which is 
owned by newspapers — the first to 
establish direct communications from 
Normandy, Manila and Berlin — ^givcs 
newspapers faster service cheaper. 

The companies, in their turn, will 
remind the lawgivers that more is at 
stake than the proposals of adminis- 
trative agencies and old-line depart- 



ments. Bureaucracy is traditionally 
more interested in controlling what 
we have today than in developing 
what we can have tomorrow. 

For the improvements of the next 
half century, the forces of enterprise 
and competition are more necessarv 
than ever. On their record to date, 
little apology is called for. 

The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee is now waiting for the 
government departments to agree on 
policy before it hears the companies. 

A communications conference of 
Central American countries was held 
in Guatemala City in August, An 
all-American conference, the first 
since Santiago in 1940, is to open in 
Rio de Janeiro, September 3. 

Tine International Communications 
Convention will follow, its place and 
date not yet fixed. Its secretariat is 
in Berne. With the many changes in 
governments and communications 
since the last meeting in Cairo in 
1938, it has a heavy agenda. Fre- 
quencies will be shufRed and re- 
assigned as needed by governments, 
ships, airplanes and commerce. 

Such touchy questions as the pro- 
priety of one country deluging others 
— as the United States where speech 
and radio are free — with unwelcome 
shortwave propaganda will be passed 
on to the coming United Nations or- 
ganization. 

Electrons for varied uses 

MORE marvelous than communica- 
tion ray^ w^hich worry nations, are 
the myriad rays for daily use. In 
radar waves which travel 186,000 
miles a second and bound back from 
a solid object a million times faste 
than an echo, pick out ships and 
shores, their location and distance. 
For the airplane pilot it does the 
same* also tells his altitude above 
ground and even picks out a runway, 

Alarmi.sts warn that those who 
associate too long with radar become 
bald and sterile. Radar may be a pro 
fession for the aged. 

The electronic microscope magnify- 
ing 100,000 times— the strongest op 
tical microscope Is 2,000 — has photo- 
graphed the virus of influenEa and the 
atoms in a molecule. 

Advances in heating are for wider 
use, A mass of metal, a drying kiln or 
the kitchen roast can be heated from 
the inside instead of from the out- 
side inward. Electronic heat can be 
used for annealing or welding metals, 
dehydrating penicillin. 

These are among the many elec- 
tronic wonders already here, await* 
ing only wider peacetime use in fac- 
tory and home. 
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In the 
Graphic Arts 

I Xbdik 

' means more 

than youci 
i guess 



BOTH OF THE PKnuBKs reach the printed 
page through a series of photogriiphic 
processes S(j — alth(iii|;h tht* pktun^ on the 
left was painted by Bellovv!; in U)24. and the 
one on the right vv as snapped on Kodachrome 
Film by "any amateur"— yia tjou aee them 
here, they are both ^^pholo^ra pits'* 

This is true of the illustrution, whether 
drawn, painted, or made with a camera, on 
every printed page. After the artist finishes^ 
the graphic avis craftsmen take over, and, 
with the md of photography* reproduce the 
artist s copy, an tlie printed page, to inform 
and entertain the nnlhons, 

Kiidak IS a great name in graphic arts , . . 
in photoengraving, letterpress printing, 
photolithography, and photogravure. In a 




phcitomeehanical [)lant, Kodak means the de- 
velopment of improved photngrapliic proc- 
essus anti m:iterials- vvlit^tluT the plant tnrns 
out magazines, books, military map;*, broad- 
sidt'S. ff»Iders/or a newspaper* 

Add this to the meaning Kodak hos for the 
man \m11i a lioiin' nio\ le eaiiHia . . , ui lov the 
mother mailing a new bateli of snap,shotM to 
her boy (nerseas . , . or for the bomlier crew 
deli\ cring, on Kodak Pilrn, the aerial photo- 
iirauhs of thi^ir laE4\st raid ot\ Tnkvtj! 

KASTMAN KODAl£ CO,, HOC:HESTEIt 4, N, Y, 



REMKM8EK NO. 158-^ the Bnt draft mimWr called 
II 1 1110 St ft VP 5r*4*nrs n^n? Over 6tl0t) nirii mivwrrfd . . . 
iH'fofi' IVarl lliirbiir, a m\\\\m\ hud IcU civilian lifu to 
HUT I .1 tlirral tt> tlrmot TjH'V , Tmlii\% m^m %\\\\\\m\> li«lit 
bt*^idt? ihrjM' '"firit*<.'* A *trm nctmiT^Ic t*> n< at himu'. 

BUY^ATO llOLn-MORE WAR BONDS- 



Servirig humon progress through photography 




5urelv ir's a comfort m a\\ iit us tu know 
rhat there is dsdildhlt: liivh J wondi^r^ul 
drug 4v pi'nit"in»ti — uiif tht mttlical 
prufc^vion'i niu*( vtlicitfrit wcapun^ 
againM miiny •»tfriuu% Atid pvf^i^Leni in- 
tectnms o( ihtr human KkK I is a Mill 
gre^iirr cum furl to Iniih p^tient^ ^ttid 
doct4>rs i€* kmm thiil rt-^eiirth i* end- 
Ji'ssly ^ueking ntf^ i%ay» lo make ihi> 
drug hnrtfasifigii tffectivt^. 

For exiimple. a% the result ol %i% con- 
rinuing research 4nd long pd'si exf^eri- 
ence* Lederle Ljboratorie!^, Inc.* ii uiiii 
' tl (.lariiimid^ hj\ succeeded m pruduc- 
ig »a improved form of penicillin 
kni>wn JLS penicillin X, which it i;* be- 
lieved vt^ifl pru\e more elective <igainM 
pneumonia* gc>norrheii. menui^itii jnd 
other mfections. including tho?if ciu^c^d 
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by strepttjcocci' Moreover, it doe?> iku 
h^ve IQ he admini«itered a?^ frequently 
ast ihe earlier penicillin G, ici eff«?CC 
being prolonged, since it lecids to 
remain in the hhnid stream. Here i§ 
an impcjftant forward step in 
the evolutH>n of this comparii- 
ttvely new drug through Lederle 
rese^arch. 

Scientists at Lederle have also 
developed a brartd of penicillin — 
LM)I IM IN*-tobeadminivierc*d 
orally in convenient capsules and 
tablets. whc*reas formerly it could 
be given only by injection. This, 
toOr opens the way to broader 
and more effective use of this re- 
markable drug in treating dan- 
gerous infections. *TraJt%Urk 



These developments arc lyptcat 
results of the ^triitegically planned 
research that has made this unit of 
Amerkan C'yanamid <;ompiin\ an out- 
standing leader in its vptaiali^'ed field. 



American 
Cyanamid Company 

30 BOCKEFEUEK PLAZA, NEW rO»IC 20, N. Y. 



MOLDING T » t rUTUtf THtOUGH CNfMISTRV 



Tailor of the 
Tax Laws 



f Continued from page SS) 
He was gainfully employed at an 
'arty age; his grade school lasted two 
months a year, but he grabbed off a 
knowledge of the classics in an 
"academy" (high school) in Laurel 
Springs. It was a log building, full of 
inviting holes for chilly winds. Pov- 
erty dogged him from puppy-hood up. 
Its recollection makes him as 
thrifty as a sandhill ant. Quietly and 
without indulging in any ''deals" of 
any kind, he has done well in Wash* 
ington real estate and if there's a 
man on Capitol Hill who really does 
lit into the cliche that he has the first 
nickel he ever earned, it would be 
Bob Dough ton. 

His idea of fun is to get up at 5 a,m-, 
■town a hearty breakfast, walk a mile 
■ r two to his office and heel and toe 
it around all day until about 9 p.m. 
at which time he goes to bed, A few 
years back, a magazine writer called 
liim to ask for an appointment at the 
Congressman's convenience, 

*'Seven o'clock next Sunday morn- 
ing," said Mn Doughton, hanging up 
'le phone. The unhappy writing 
.V retch was there, complete with head- 
ache and hangover. After three hours, 
he begged off for the moment but 
solicited another engagement* 

"Seven o'clock next Sunday morn- 
ing/* said Mr. Doughton. 

The Congressman does not know 
bow the other half of the world lives. 
It is possible he doesn't care. 

His views on taxation are a natural 
complement to a back-breaking boy- 
hood, a rigorous, restrained persona! 
life and an amused contempt for peo- 
ple who don't live as he does* Which 
way of life, of course, includes no ac- 
quaintance with demon rum* 

Sometimes he gets fooled. One day 
about 6 a.m,. he met one of his com- 
mittee clerks when he was on his way 
to work. She had just been dropped 
off by her escort after she had wined 
and danced the night away. Assum- 
ing she was going where he was — 
although he doesn't make his staff 
keep his own unholy hours^ — he 
stopped her and warmly congratu- 
lated her. She was a wreck, but he 
didn't sense it, 

"This is fine! This is fine ! I wouldn't 
have asked you to come down so 
early/* he said, **but now that you're 
here, we can go to the office and get 
a lot of work done before the others 
come in," 
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COLLEGE FOR YOUR CHILD 
ON EASY PAYMENTS 

Let a Prudential representative show 
you how you can use lite Insurance to 
build a fund for putting your boy or 
girl through college, and why you 
should start It when the child Is young. 



Telephone or write 
neoresf Prudenflol office 



^^^^ PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 




THlsDlUtiLe^ BRUSH 
REDUCES GEI^ LADEN DUST 




The **Dust]ess" brush has a reservoir In its 
back which holds Arbitrin, a scienii^cally 
compounded sweeping fluid. The center 
row of tufts is connected to the reservoir 
During the process of sweeping the Arbi- 
trin feeds through these tufts and moist- 
ens every particle of dust it contacts. Iti- 
stead of floating through the air, the dust 
is converted into the most eflicieni sweep- 
ing compound. 

Tests have proved that "Dustless" 
sweeping reduces the number of bacteria, 
normally in the air beween sweepings, as 
much as 97 percent. The "Dustless" brush 
also cuts labor and mareriat costs in hall 

GUARANTEED 
Dustless brushes are used in hundreds of 
oflices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. Thej' are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Prompt 
shipment on AA-5 or higher priority rat- 
ing. Write for styles, sizes and prices today. 



Ti\Mili/ifaukee DusHess 

' Qj KRUiH COMPANY 



5lGNED • SEALED • AND.* 
^ DELIVERED 




Send thoic Ofd«ri^ 
m«il tho»e lelt«r«, in 
Tentian Envelopci. They teal quickfy 
and ftay se«l^d^ atsurin^ safe deli very 
whether tK«y travel by land, sea or «ir. 
TENSION KMOWS HOW ( 




TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 

Hmw York 14, N Y. Si. louit 3, Mo, * 

MinneopoMi 15, Minn.* 
OttMointiHjq.* KofiiQi City ft, Mo^* 
^Qrtf irmNy Bcrko%i^iiz Envelope Co. 



Air Express gets 
Newfruck in Production 
weeks Taster , 




IF. 



When ih^ Army orders new equipment — 
a truck » for inMance — things move at break* 
nerk ^^pee^L Blneprintf, §pecification'i and 
inotrrial specimens shuttle back and forth* 
Then come tenuis^ jips, dies* And it's imi^tly 
done at 3-mili«*a*mmnte spr^ed via Air Eiprt *?- 
Geritng peacetime civilian products to 
mark el vilL aUo have the same kind ol 
urgency. Tliere's ml only competiiion to meet 
but pajTolls and overhead, too. Air Exprt'*3 
i^ a money-saver because it's a time-?aver. 
It i$ one of the most versatile of all iiiihi^lrial 
tooh. It vill pay you to investigate ii^ use 
ami economy in your bmine^s » whatever 
business youVe in» 



Specifif Air Express-a Good Business Buy 



Shlpmenls travel at a speed of three miles a minute 
between principal U* S. towns and cities, with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day deliv* 
eiy between raany airport towns and cities* Rapid air* 
rail 6er\'ice to 23,000 off-airline points in the United 
States. Direct service to scores of foreign countries* 
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Wril* Today fur inieresling "Map of Post- 
war Toivn*' piciuring ailvantaf?es of Air 
Eipre^is to community* bnjainess and in- 
dustry. Air Eipn-'^^i Division, Railway 
Expre&« AfJency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17* Or a^k for it ai any Airline or 
ElpreHS oSiCr, 

Pliont All EmESS OtVlStON. •AILWAY EXPtESS AGENCY 



Ten Things 
Russia Wants 

( Continued from page SO^ 
derstandings m between buyer nnd 
seller. 

This treaty ahould forth the in- 
terests and rights of Americiin bu»i- 
ness, both individuals and eorpora- 
tiona. and of Russian businest* — the 
Soviet Government — with particular 
emphasis on such questions m patents 
and trade-mark rights, government 
monopolies of foreign trade, probabil* 
ity of stockpiling, dumping, discrir 
ination, disputed settlements and 
bitration, prolt*ction of domestic 
otlier markets and credit risks. 

Such a treaty with the USSR 
pave the way for improved com me 
cial relations with ten or more Eu 
pean countries and with four or more'' 
countries in the F'ar Bliat* Whether 
we like it or not, hardheaded national 
interest and prudent J:>usines3 realism 
dictate that the sooner we effect such 
a treaty, the better for all concerned. 

Today the Communi.st Party is 
stronger within the USSR than ever 
before. Its ideology of a coHectivist 
system of society will infiltrate other 
countries now ripe for and receptive 
to any idea or movement that offers 
hope for livelihood and peace. 

An American line 

IT IS not enough for the United 
States merely to keep posted on Rus- 
sia's aims, to understand her policies, 
to understand how conditions in the 
Soviet Union and the spread of Com- 
munism will affect foreign trade, and 
to establish sound commercial rela- 
tions between American business and 
the Soviet Governments 

We must do more than remain on 
the sidelines* We must, in fact, adopt 
and put into action rr American Line, 
as the Soviet Union has adopted a 
Communist Party Line. Russia at- 
tempts to show by propaganda the 
advantages of the collect ivist system. 
We must show the world by example 
the advantages of our system. 

We must demonstrate to people 
everywhere that progressive capital- 
ism has given us — and is still giving 
us— the highest living standards and 
the greatest personal freedom. 

We must prove to the world that, 
though we are willing to let any other 
nation have any system it may desire, 
we ourselves— knowing that free en- 
terprise works better than collectiv- 
ism or totalitarianism — are not yet 
ready to toss it on the scrap heap. 
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NATION'S lUSlNESS 
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Mr* MaDufacturer, 

meet the amazing - t NEW West" 

Fact by fact, page by page, tbis 48*pape book iDtroducesyou to the amaz* 
ing NEW West-^pand to Metropolitan Oaklaud Area *'at its very heart."* 

It gives basic data regarding this fastest growing market in the Nation, 
in fact, four rich markets in one. 

It shows why Metropolitan Oakland Area is the most favored location for 
reaching and serving these markets by rail, by air, by water, by truck. It 
tells about our unequalled power supply, valuable natural resources and 
many other factors. 

170 nationally-known manufacturers and distributors, and hundreds of 
regional firms abready have plants here, or have purchased sites on which 
to ouild as eoon as restrictions are lifted. 

If you, too, are planning to profit from the unprecedented expansion of 
the West* It's An Amazing NKlf^ West 
will help you solve your problems* 

WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 

pREPAHi; for postwar west^irn buBinc^ftH bow. Get 
the farU, Draw up your plaas, select your Metro- 
jjoHtan Ouklani] Area i*ilc* Be reatiy to gOy not 
ready to hcpin ihinkiiM; about it, when tlie time 
comefl. As tlie lirM atep, vrritc for It'n An Amazing 
NEW Went nowl 

METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
3S9 Chamber of CoxuiDerce Builrling 
Oak b ml 12« ColifomtaHt XJ. S. A. 




iLflMCDA ' itBANV BtHHEtCY EHERWiLtE 



The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 

HftYWAR{> ' UVERMORC OAHLAND PIEDMONT PiEASANTON ^ SAfi LEANDRO RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTV 




Bureaucrac/ Rides the Rivers 



Just like Heaven.. so 
peaceful and MILD 

CfHiiilri|T)n(;lnr 

the j^ipe smoker's 

ECONOMY- LUXURY 

Extra-plcasurrfui ^ Cij* 
^7 pipefuls, for 




TRY IT TODAY 

If y«yf deatef dof»n*l hnvc tt — write Phihp 
MorrU a Co. Ltd.. Inc.. 1 19 Plith Avi*.. N. Y, 



Invisable era. 



Invist^lK' erasures 

W 

Invis ble erasures 



Invisible erasures 

Save time, save paper, 
save secre fanes.' 

CORRASABLE BOND 

ERASES WITHOUT 
A TRACE 

an Eaton Berkshire 
typewriter paper 

FINE PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 
AND SO( lAL USE 




fCo*'*'^^ * f from patjr 3i) 
t!\ority ^ lhat their improve- 

F erted those lands to 

I :lnw as bottoms ot 

rescrvoirB. They ■ * . Hy admit thai 
any flood contn>l b^ nefita accruing 
from the Tt^nnossef* Valley Authority 
irit|-rov* r o the advan- 

Ui^4" i)t 1 : ippi River in 

the reduclion of flood heights from 
Cairo south. 

Outsfanding fobs by Army 

THE one outstanding job of floo*i 
control along the Tennessee River 
will not be done by the Authority, but 
by the Corps of Engineern of the 
United Slates Army who recom- 
mended the project authorized by 
Congress in the F'h^od Control Act of 
1941. That is the flood control project 
for the protection of the City of 
Chattanooga recommended by the 
Corps of Engineers and appro%'ed by 
the Valley Authority, even though 
It la not connected with its construc- 
tion. The contention of those who 
urge Authorities for cooperation is 
j thus exploded in the only Authority 
thus far authorized by Congress. 
It is claimed that the Authority 
! has furthered navigation along the 
Tennessee River. Casual investiga- 
tion will show that adequate naviga- 
I tion could have been provided by low 
dams at much smaller cost. 

One of my principal objections to 
a general adoption of a regional or val- 
ley authorities plan has to do with its 
probable effect on the Corps of En- 
gineers of the War Department and 
consequently on future national de- 
fense. The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity did not use the Corps in any of its 
enterprises. 

Generally the authorities plan to 
use their own engineers. The Corps 
of Engineers would thus be deprived 
of its traditional means of obtaining 
training and experience in peacetime 
for its vital tasks in war* 

It is not an accident that in World 
War 11 many of the outstanding en- 
gineering accomplishments, as well as 
the miracles of supply of the United 
States Army, have been achieved by 
the Army Engineers. Proof of the 
value of this training Is the long list 
of "high- water fighters" who have 
won distinction in the war theaters. 

Among those who have graduated 
from service on the rivers in this 
country are Gen. Brehon Somervell, 
commanding the Army Service 



Forces; Lieut. Gen. Eugene Reybold* 
Chief of Army Engineers; Lieut. Gvn. 
John C H, I^e, Chief of Supply on 
the staff of General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Deputy Commander- 
in-Chief; Maj. Gen. Thomas B. 
Larkin. IX^puty Commandin^r Genr»ral 

of Comi> ' ne. 

j in Theater , . . Ad 

H, Connolly who built the Russian 
supply base in Iran; Lieut. Gen, 
Daniel L Sultan, Commander of tlie 
ATiserican forces in Bur- ' ' j. Gen. 
I':iijel Noce w^ho c ( and 

trained the amphibian engineers who 
took part both in the European and 
Pacific invasions: Maj. Gen. I^wis A. 
Pick who built the I^edo Road; Maj. 
Gen, Wiltiam Hoge who built the 
Alaskan Highway, and was first to 
cross the Remagen Bridge over the 
Rhine in the Euroijean Invasion. 
There are many others. 

Experienced in river control 

THE Corps of Engineers has a back- 
ground and experience in river con- 
trol and river improvement un- 
equalled in the world. They planned, 
built and operated virtually all flood 
control programs for the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the White, and the Red 
Rivers, and for many other river 
basins. 

When we have a Corps of Engineers 
of this kind at our disposal, it simply 
doesn*t make sense not to use them. 

Nor do 1 see why the Reclamation 
Bureau of the Department of the In- 
terior should not carry on with its 
outstanding record of reclamation 
} accomplished for the Gov- 

* since 1902, It has demon- 

strated its w^orth. It has not been 
utilised by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority any more than the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has used the Soil 
Conservation and the Forest Services 
of the Department of Agriculture al- 
ready in existence to do just such jobs 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority 
chose to do on its own, 

I do not think that any social or 
cultural planning, however praise- 
worthy its objectives, should be part 
of a flood control and land reclama- 
tion project. There are some things 
a community should do for itself if it 
is to retain its strength and its initia* 
tive. We are individualists in Amer- 
ica. 

In the Tennesg«e Valley Authority 
I have observed a marked tendency 
by those in control to divert their 
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IN THE LABORATORIES nf the world's largest radio 
manufatturW^ the research Philco scknthts and 
mgimers has produced miracles of ekctromc science for 
our fighters in the £iir ami nn land and sea. At every 
step of the advance on Berlin and the assault on the 
Japanese empire. Radar and electronic equipment de- 
veloped hy Philca has dme and is still doing its part. 




From Radar Research to 
Radio for your home 




In their researcli and production for war; the scientists 
and engineers of the Philco laboratories have made vital 
conrribunotis ro the sum of man's kfiowledge m elec* 
tronic science. In their achievements which have pJayed 
so tmportanc a part on every crucial battlefield, they have 
comprei^secl a decade tvf scientific progress into months. 

In this brilliant record of war research Ues your assurance 
for rhe future * , . wfven the Philco labora tones turn 
from radar to radio U>r your home. For before the war, 
rhe achievements of ks laboratories gave Phtlco an un- 
broken record ol r*idio leadership for twelve straight 
years. An<l repeaced surveys of post-war buying prefer- 
ence sliow that Ainerica looks to Philco for tomorrow's 
radio, by an average of 5 to 1 over any other make, 

Ves, in raditi, in FM reception, in phonograph repro- 
duction, in television — whatever tlevelopmcncs scientific 
progress may hold for the future* you may await them 
from the laboratories of Philco, clie leader ... in the 
days to come as in the past! 



PhiA^u pmenfs Paul Whitemiin, Georgti^ CMs, the SUrry Maa. 
Stitiftays^ 6 PM.^ EW1\ Amtrkan tirtfachaxthtj^ Cnmpany 



PHILCO 



RADIOS • PHONOGRAPHS * FM • TELEVISION • R E Ft lOER A TOR S • FREEZER CHESTS • AIR CONDITIONER) 




LIBERAL FINANCING 
AT NEW LOW RATES 




IF your bu?iincss needs more cash than you can gel 
rrom present sources . . , 

IF restrictions on Government guaranteed loans 
are hampering you . . , 

IF you want liberal, low-cost financing that will 

not restrict you , , , 

THEN our new and broader Commercial Financ- 
ing Plan merits your immediate investigation. 



ttitiki^ thoiimtmlii or i . 

at •m- 

in*»rc^ lif'lpfiil and tdfw in cont an any 
otlu'f mtthod of finoDcuig. 

Urwier tin ^ ^ ^ votj will }mvc no Im!- 
finf'Ofl to tio wiirrie** Jil^nit 

rCfK*Wlll% raii,^* or I ^ of 

>*oiir!niiri«, ln*rt<*!ul. ^ nt 

y<> ! * '* Ufie iu-i iH I ikd uhiitT a whHv lo n wire or 

Of" .gtntenif which Cfimljini^fl phittu! tfir ' I Cmiit 

tlie usbuiaiicc uf pcrmanenifituiiieing with Company utim^ ht^tcfJi i^ciuw. 



thv ^ ' < 1 I l>orrrtwiri(c on a 
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nmiilc fim * . v t ► ► ^ 
»*it nations, 

lieu, expatui vuluiac imd iiniK:u.^- ijiuiiu. 

No matter how yoij fr ^ 
tif«i now ... or h<tw yi>u 

rc-i . • ' • ' 



COMMERCIAL riNAHCrMG DIVISIONS: 

Battlmofe, Htm York, CNiea^. Ids Anseles, San Frands^o, Portland ^ Otv. 



Co^^p^N'' 



riHANCINC DFFICCS IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CmtS OF UNlKD STATCS ANO CANAOA 
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a] 'luiiH u 

ci I . . . i >' powi'i 1 " . 

AulKority intended primarily for the 
development of I • r. 

The |>ower«^ of 
broad, ' Uie - 

and »^'» t I ul of tin v 

The 1 can be constructed for 

very jiL*j.ii ftociiit ptanninf^. The 
wordH "skicial" and *'culturar' occur 
in the additional Authorities pro- 
|K>»ed. 

The opportunities for using funds 
ajiproprialed by Con; ' ' il 
planrtintr and for r* 

U^* ■ ^ - ^ ■ 

who would remake and reform the 
country. Community planning is d«- 
eirable, but not when it re.suUa in one 
pattern for all communitiea* 

Funds by devious ways 

IT IS interi^ting to recall that the 
first dam built by the Tennes^ri^ Val- 
ley Authority was not specifically 
authorized for construction by Con* 
gross. Fundf) were provided for the 
iniUnttnn of t)ir Whreler Drun and 
tt I under the ' I 

If. .... K ^ ry Act. Sui> , , 
ly the Tennessee Valley obtaintnl 
mnrif^y from the Works T'' ' i 

!r;i<tnition or from T 

, all of which were lump hum 
J i ' "priations. 

I do not think it is wise to give a 
government aprency such wide lati- 
tude of discretion that it cnn do rI- 
most anything it w - 
most any economic < f j 
on the ground that it will further its 
gener ^ ' ^ of economic and so- 
cial *i , With its eaj^v and 
liberal hpL'iiduig ' 
trol over local 

tions, it would not be dithcult for an 
authority to mold a great part of 
the life of the area in which it op- 
erates. 

Multiply the Tennessee Valley At 
Ihority by nine, for the nine proposed 
regions, and you have a new and jiow- 
erful trend that could materiall; 
change the American way of life—" 
and not for thr^ h^-tter. 
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Don't answer too quickly, A $10.00 mistake 
made often enough may be as disastrous to a 
corner grocery as a single $100,000 mistake to a 
large manufacturing plant. 

Regardless of what mistakes may cost, the only 
wise course is to set up a system which constantly 
guards against them. 

Valuable help in reducing the number of mistakes 
you make in your business is available for the asking. 
For whether mistakes result from inaccurate book- 
keeping, or a lack of vital facts and figures on which to 
base decisions, t here is a National system that will cut 




them to a minimum for any business large or small. 
A fact<rmding check up of your business! 

We do not ask you to accept this statement without 
proof. At no obligation to you, a National repre- 
sentative will study your business and show you 
how to reduce mistakes in handling cash and keep- 
ing records— and how best to keep the essential 
facts about your business always at your fingertips* 

Why not benefit by getting a clearer view of the 
facts on your business now? Call your National 
representative or write the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9» Ohio. 



CASH RBCISTERS • ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 



HE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 



Our Communists Reconvert 

By CARLISLE BARGERON 



AFTER an excursion away 
from Marxian teachings, 
American Reds have re- 
turned to the "Party Line," 
prepared to apply it here 



with cripitaUsni in the united effort to 
get Hitler, are gone. They are back 
at the old game, or moving^ back to 
it. of incitement. They are flattered at 
the ripple which thefr change of pol- 
icy—their announced return to war 
ai^ainst capitalism— has caused. 

Industrialists, conservative pub- 
lishers, or rather experts on Com- 



i».T icjHUL, *ti4S f«oro 



2, Fosfer^ left, protested when Browder, right, 
preached unity. Browder ond his plan cire now out 



IxADIATTNG the light-heartedness 
of its toilers, one of the brightest 
spots in this war- weary country to- 
day is the office of the Daily Worker 
in New York City. On the doors to the 
business offices new gold lettering has 
gone up» telling not only what place 
of business it is. but carrying the slo- 
gan, "Freedom of the Press.*' The 
demand for the paper has increased 
and the old lady in the adjoining Com- 
munist bookshop happily contem* 
plates the increased buyers of her 
res. 

To the brightly cleaned editorial 
offices every day about 11 a.m* come 
the reporters and oditorR wearing 



Jacques 
our Com 



sport shirts open at the 
neck. With undisguised 
buoyancy they greet 
Helen, the attractive 
colored girl reception- 
ist, get their mail, make 
a wisecrack about the 
Herald-Trihunef the 
Times and Hearst's 
Journal- American, and pass on into 
their locked -door sanctum. 

It is not the increased trade that 
lifts them because intellectual Marx- 
ists professedly care little for dollars 
and cents. It is the fact that the chaf- 
ing restraints under which they lived 
for more than a year of cooperating 




Ducfos wrote an arfkle ond 
muntsts octed with ofacrlty 

munists and Soviet Russia whom they 
employ, buy their literar\^ output, as 
do Iab<>r leaders, in an effort to deter- 
mine what the Communists plan to 
do in the reconversion process. 

It is doubtful w^hether their pro- 
gram in this period will be as amus- 
ing as it was in the '2D*s when police 
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Whether it's refrigeration for 
an orchid nursery or water 
cooling for a steel mill 





Tut FtftlififtST. 



ALMOST WITHOUT LIMIT 

ore the applicofions of Frigid- 
aire refrigeroHon equipment- 
Here are just a few of them: 

Milk cooling 
"Waler cooliog 
Meal storage 
Fur i to rage 

Serum and vaccine storage 
Beer anfi win© cooling 
Apple storage 
Munitiona storage 
Dout;h retarding 
Banana storage 
Cooling anodizing baths 
Vegetable pre-cooling 
Cooling cutting oil 
Bottled beverage cooling 
Blood bank refrigeration 
Refrigerated trucks 
Locker storage 
Pboto processing 
Flower storage 
Preservation of manuicripts 
Ice cream atorage 
Lens grinding 
Choeotate coating 
Cheese curing 
Ice making 
Dairy product storage 
Cooling iveldiDg tips 
Rivet cooling 

Also air conditioning for offices, 
residences^ hotels, restaurants^ 
bospiiala» stores and a wide range 
of industrial appUrationik 



Whatever you may need — 

cooling, refrigeration or air cotidi- 
tinning — consult >our Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer* He will be 
able to tell you abont the kind of 
equipment that will meet your 
needs moat effectively • . * give you 
the late!»t information on wheo 
this equipment may be available. 
Find his name in ciasBified ^phone 
book- Look under ^'^Refrige ration 
Equipment". Or write 
Frigidaire,S 1*J A meiia 
St., Dayton L Ohio. In 
Canada* 247 Commer- 
cial Hd*t Leaside^ 12, 
Ontario. - ^^^^^<> 




VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESSI 



1^ FRIGIDAIRE 



lit irttf Prtutirtfrnn 



Made only by 



ORCH I DS from the natton^it leading orchid grower. To guard 
ita investment in these delicate flowers, which take from 7 to 12 
years to grow^ Thomai Young Orehida, Inc, ehofie Frigidaire for 
four itnporlant installationi to provide that exact balance ol 
temperature, humidity and air circulation m necei^sary to pre- 
serve the beauty and prolong the life of these exotic flowers. 



GENERAL MOTORS 

COMMERCIAL RIFftlGEIl AHON * AtPt CONDITIONERS . 
ICE Cl^EAM CABINETS 
BEVEAAGf. MILK, AND WATEU COOLERS 
HOUSEHOtO REFRIGERATORS ■ ILECTRIC RANGES 
WATEft HEATERS * HOME FREEZERS 



rer>f»rter^ deligtited to see the veteran 

W, Foster — after haranguing a 
crowd for 45 fninutes and announc- 
ing» *'The parade will now start' — 
step qyickly Into a taxieab and head 
for his hotel, leaving the crowd to 
march for se%'eral blocks before it 
realized it was leaderless. It was not 
so much fun even then when some 
Communist would fall to the ground 
and precipitate a general melee by 
claiming that he had been slugged by 
a policeman. In the melee, the Com- 
munists had a way of disappearing 
and the police would slug the onlook- 
ers, particularly reporters against 
whom they had grievances. 

Skilled in agitcttlon 

OUR country today is not the happy, 
easy-going famOy that it used to be. 
We have gone through an economic 
revolution and through war. There is 
a tenseness as we approach the post- 
war woild. Competent authorities 
warn us that we would be foolhardy 
to look upon the Communists as com- 
placently as we have in former years. 

They are not more than 75,000 
strong* by a liberal count. But they 
are skilled in agitatioti, in the ine- 
chanics of politics, in the strike* 

The Communists do not try to sign 



up members wiily-nilly. It is an ex- 
clusive club. In recent years they 
have come into the open leadership 
of many labor unions. They have in- 
filtrated into many subordinate posi 
tions of leadership in other unions. 
They have infiltrated into editorial 
positions of many influential news- 
papers and magazines; they are 
among the radio commentators. They 
are in the GovernmenL 

They are unquestionably in a posi- 
tion to cause plenty of trouble in the 
years ahead— years that will be 
troublesome at best. The Communists 
will be just that many more effective 
inciters and agitators on the scene, 
and they work at it with zeal. 

To appraise their new ]x>Ucy's ef* 
feet upon the future it is necessary to 
look at what went before. 

On the day in 1&41 when Hitler 
turned upon Soviet Russia, the Com- 
munists were picketing the White 
House demanding that this country* 
stay out of Europe's imperialistic 
war.*' For months according to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, they had been sabo- 
taging our defense preparations. As a 
result, Earl Browder had bt^en sent 
off to the penitentiary on a charge of 
falsifying a passport several years 
before, a matter that the Department 
of Justice had known for a long time. 



Brow^der's wife, in tura, had been or- 
dered deported. Deportation of Harry 
Bridges was under way. 

The period of cooperation 

THE day after Hitler^s turn-around, 
the White House pickets had disap- 
peared. Some time later Browder was 
released; Harry Bridges became so 
helpful in the West Coast labor situa- 
tion that California business men 
joined in a petition that the deporta- 
tion order against him be rescinded. 
Mrs. Browder came quietly back from 
Canada, 

In the ensuing months, Browder, In 
speech es» over the radio, in the Daily 
Worhrr and in pamphlets, preached 
unity; After the Teheran conference 
where arrangements for the second 
front w^cre made, he announced a com- 
plete about*face of the party* His 
theme was that the conference had 
written the future peace and welfare 
of the w^orld. Cooperation between 
this country and Russia, in the war 
and afterwards, was the paramount 
object and all groups should unite 
their energies toward that end. Be- 
sides, it was apparent that our indus- 
trial leaders had become far more 
broad-minded. They said they were 
willing to cooperate with labor and he 





in 1940, when Hitler was ot peoce wifrh the Soviet, our Communists were holding anticonserip- 
tion meetings, such os this one in New York. But they about-foced when HiHer invoded Russio 
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in Jofinnie's i/i/^j/ 

Reading time: 1 minute, 43 seconds 



IhH IS on actudf coie — a tf ue story from 
the record of ^'Johnnie'' in the fUes of 
the Chrysler Corporotiort. 



1 



f When his father died in 
the first World War, Johnnie quit school; got a Job 
in a war plant to support himself and his widowed 
mother* 




Johnnie was smart, but he want- 
ed more "education/' He wanted to know all about 
engines and transmissions and everything that makes 
a car run. So be switched to a joh in the shop, fixed 
cars and trucks for several years, soaked up ^'monkey 
wrench'^ knowledge and saved his money. 





His first big chance came In a nearby town 
where he became an automobile dealer* He did very 
well. Then he moved to a bigger town nearby. Then 
the depression hit him, — and Johnnie simply went out 
after more ''education/' 



7c 



OHNNIE'S success was, of course, well earned* 
It is the old fashioaed kind of acGompIishoient, ry^pically Amer- 
ican, with the usual jolts and bumps on the way. Johnnie finds himself 
today with a substantial enterprise of his own. It will grow and 
prosper under his experienced direction. Johnnie*s has been 
the kind of effort and intelligence which wIU help to 
keep America a land of real freedom and opportunity. 



I 



He got a job with a big Detroit car manufacturer^ 
later became a Branch Manager, Johnnie fipenc ten 
busy years in this field, acquainting himself with retail 
selling and servicing. Then came another '"hot" oppor- 
tunity in 1944, to buy the business of a large south- 
western Chrysler- Plymouth dealer. Johnnie says, "Vm 
still working my way through Vol lege' * . . and earning 
a pretty good incomet'' 



CHRYSLER CORPORATIOH 
PLYMOUTH DODGE * DESOTO 

CHRYSLER ★ DODGE Job-Aafed TRUCKS 

Nmvf JhyrtdoY Pr^ramt Th« Muiic of Andf« Koilfllaneti with Hi* 

moit Popwiof Stan of the Mu»iccil World, Thuridayt, CS5> 9 M,, L W* T, 
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A Cenfrolized Traffic Control operafor* < , who may be 200 
miles away . . . by flipping a few tiny levers, "fhrows the 
switches ' and puts a fast train on the lefthand track to poss a 
slower train. Both drains jceep movmg ... all traffic is speeded. 

Control centers of this type are located on the ROCK 
Island at several points, on lines where traffic is heaviest. 
Indicator lights on the operator's switchboard tell him af all 
times the exact position of each train in his *'secHon/* He 
plans and orranges "cross-overs'* and "passings" that will 
move the trains with greotest speed. Wayside signals and 
signal lights within the engine cab keep the engineer informed. 

Centralized Traffic Control , . . which makes two tracks do 
the work of three . . . enables us to hoodie on ever greater 
volume of freight. 

Better railroading is the creed on the ROCK ISUND LINES, 
Through continual improvements we move forward on our 
never-ending Program of Planned Progress, As yesterday — 
and today — so fomorrow^ ROCK ISLAND'S so/e purpose is to 
provide the finest in tramporfation. 



nOCK tSiAND*S ''TRAFFIC CONTROr 



. 1SS3 STYLE 



The fknt U^tk ttlonders hod to do it tKo hard way. The 
cancfle laniern show^h h»r« li typicotof th« ^quipmenf of 
91 yean ago. Fe«bl« candle lights ihowirtf ttirowgh liny 
%IqH In th« rnetal lanFem, provided Hie oftly m«£ttii of 
ttqnoling ef fught. Today's Centraltxed Troffie Conlro(, 
and ROCK ISLAND'S «Kp«rimenti in •f«ctfonic tomrnynU 
cation, offer thorp eontrott to the meager method i of 
yeiterd'oy's railrooding. 



ROCK ISLAND LINES 

ONE OF AMERICANS RAILROADS — All UNITED FOfl VICTORY 





W'AH prepared la take them at thetf 

word. 

On onv occaHion he said he would 
willingly ''clasp the hand'* of J, P. 
Morgan in the mutual marching for- 
ward. When members eomplaineti I hat 
this was going too far, he explained 
that he was speaking only symboli- 
cally. 

To all this W, Foster entered 
vigorous and lonely disse*it. One 
member. Comrade Darcy from Phil- 
:! ■ 3 wUh htm and w*as 

i led from the party, 

Foster's objection — which Hrowder 
and the Daily Worker both denied at 
the time— was that Browder was "re- 
vising" Marxism. He arj^ued that, a1* 
though socialism did seem to be com- 
ing slowly in this country, the Com- 
munists had already accomplished a 
lot for the proletariat. He had no 
faith whatever in the industrialists. 
In his opinion, they were fighting 
Hitler onl_v because they were just 
as afraid of him as anytody else; and. 
' after the wB.r, they would go right 
I back to their reactionary, imperialis- 
tic and monopolistic practices and 
their hatred of Soviet Russia, 

Foster keeps up the fight 

BROWDER had argued that the in- 
dustrialists seemed confident they 
could supply the necessary postwar 
employment; if they could do it under 
their ''private enterprise slogan" he 
had no objection. Foster rejoined 
that there WTjuld perhaps be a boom 
for a few years^ then a collapse — -and 
that the Communists should keep up 
their work so the people would then 
realize that socialism, after all^ was 
the only thing. And certainly the 
I Communists ought to be in a position 
of power to apply this socialism. 

In spite of Foster's dissent, Browder 
had control and there seems to be no 
question that» in the turbulent war 
months, the Conuxiunists acted as a 
restraint on labor unions which they 
con 1 rolled, and on the more agressive 
labor leaders. They continually coun- 
selled against breaking the no-strike 
pledge. 

In the summer of 1944 Browder 
announced the dissolution of the Com- 
munist Party and the formation, in 
its stead, of the Communist Political 
Association, an educational society. 
With this came announcement of the 
association's support of Roosevelt for 
a fourth term. 

Came VE day and shortly theraf ter 
the famous letter by the French Com- 
munist leader^ Jacques Duclos. The 
letter was purportedly published in 
the April issue of a French Commun- 
ist organ. Fred Woltman, New York 
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NATION'S lUSINiSS 



Chicag^Tand 
Northern Illinois 



center ol U. S. Population 
center of World Airways 
railroad center ol U. S. 
the "Great Central Market" 





TO APRICA 



Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages — 



Railroad Center of the United States . . . Served hy 
22 trunk line and 17 beli, terminal and industrial railroads 
within overnight reach of 50^000,000 consumers* 

The *'Great Central Market". . * Retail and wholesale 
trade of more than eight bilhon dollars annually. 

Financial Center « • • More than eight billion dollars of 
financial assets available to business* 

Adequate Postwar Labor Supply * • * Skilled and 
unskilled^ for diversified industry and construccion — best 
record for good labor relations. 

2,500^000 KIlowotTS of Power. . • Plentiful supply 
for industry, home and farm. 

Abundant Gas and Oil,*. Large- volume pipelines direct 
from country's greatest sources. 

Great Inland Port . * .The harbors of the Chicago area 
normally handle more wacer-borne traffic each year than 
does the Panama Canal. 

These are svme of the advantages thai make Chicago and 
Northern lUimh pn-eminent in the industrial future of the 
United States^the first consideration in a fhake of industrial 
re-location. As an aid t& business, agriculture and industry^ 
wherever located, we have estahlished a department to as- 
sembk and makeavailuhk factual data concermng this area. 



Great Food Producing and Processing Center. »• 

In the heart of the nation's richest agricultural lands. 

Leader in iron and Steel Manufacturing. ..Chicago 
Industrial Area ranks high in the manufacture of iron and 
steel produas. 

Tremendous Coal Reserves * . . Short haul from great 
central bituminous fields. 

World Airport * • . For national and international air 
transport. 

Geographictil Center of U« S. Population , * « Has 

|;radually moved westward — now located within this area* 

Good Government ... Complete and efficient com- 
munity services. 

Good Living . . . Fine home communities, shopping 
centers, recreation facilities, schools^ colleges, hospitals and 
churches. 

In carrying forward this work^ we will cooperate fully with 
all Gther agencies interested in the progress of Chicago and 
Northern Illinois. You are invited to make use of the services 
of this department. Communicate with the Territorial 
Information Department, Marquette Eldg, , lAOSouth 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3^ llL— Telephone Randolph 1617, 



COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY - PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY • ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 




ST. to U i $ 4, MISSOURI 




lietteA. lialU 

FDR DAflK JOBS . .fwilh 

GENERAL BAT-LAMP 
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f^rtrn authority oti Com 
miiniam^ revealed its arrival in this 
country in an article on May 22. The 
Dailu \Vorker printed Ducloa' letter 
May 24, together with a statement by 
Brciwdcr saying it was "worthy of 
thought," 

Criticism of Browder 

DUCLOS wrote that he had received 
many inquiries as to what had hap- 
pened in the United States and that 
he now had the information. In a 
long-winded document of some 10.000 
words, he weighed the statements of 
Browder and Foster some 14 months 
before, and closed by chastising 
Browder for "rewriting Marxism!" 
Incidentally, he revealed that the 
party in the Union of South Africa, 
in Australia and European countries 
had refused to follow the Browder 
I line, although the party in Latin 
American countries, specifically in 
Cuba and Colombia, had accepted it. 
Duclos wrote : 

*'By transferring the Teheran dec- 
laration of the Allied governmentsi, 
which is a document of a diplomatic 
character, into a political platform of 
class peace in the United States in 
the postwar period, the American 
Communists are deforming in a radi- 
cal way the meaning of the Teheran 
declaration and are sowing danger- 
ous opportunist illusions which will 
exercise a negative influence on the 
American labor movement if they are 
not met with the necessary reply, 

"In the United States the omnipo- 
tent trusts have been the object of 
i violent criticism. It is known, for in- 
stance, that the former Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States^ Henry Wal- 
lace, has denounced their evil doings 
and their antinational policy," 

In this connection, Foster in his 
original dissent complained that 
President Roosevelt, Wallace and 
Philip Murray did a better job than 
Browder of exposing the "reactionary 
content of Big Business* slogan of 
Free Enterprise*" 

In commenting on the Duclos let- 
ter, Browder said he himself had 
been wondering whether the way in 
which the industrialists, the imperial- 
ists, the monopolists et ah were acting 
up did not call for a reexamination of 
the party program. The evidence is 
abundant that he was moving fast in 
an effort to head off what was in store 
for him. Six days before he had begun 
to sneer at *Tree enterprise/' and 
about the same time, had editorial- 
ized in the Dailii Worker on President 
Truman as follows: 

**Let President Truman know that 
he must come forward and take up 




where Roosevelt left off. and only in 
Roosevelt's manner. History is mov- 
ing ahead at great speed and Church- 
ill is making a powerful effort to 
shape the future in a reactionary di- 
rection — and is pulling America in 
his wake in default of an American 
leadership to resist it. 

"President Truman is being denied 
by events any opportunity for fur- 
ther leisiirely study,** 

The Daily Worker condemned 
President Truman's invitation to 
Herbert Hoover to visit the White 
House. It w*as carrying on a severe 
denunciation of our delegates at San 
Francisco — Stettinius, Connally and 
Vandenberg — for refusing to go along 
with Soviet Russia's proposal to 
grant freedom to the mandated and 
trustee islands and colonial posses- 
sions, and for admitting Argentina to 
the conference. It is not without sig- 
nificance that the Duclos letter was 
timed with these grievances at what 
was going on at San Francisco. 

Upon the publication of this letter, 
the party leaders acted with amazing 
alacrity. Within a few days they had 
met and thrown Browder aa well as 
his program overboard. He was re- 
moved from party leadership and as 
editor-in-chief of the Worker. A 
triumvirate composed of Foster, 
Eugene Dennis and John Williamson 
was placed temporarily in charge. 

A new program of action was pub- 
lished in the Worker on June 2, just 
nine days after the Duclos letter. 
Browder was the lone dissenter b^jth 
in the board and in the national com- 
mittee. He defended his action as 
necessary to reelect Roosevelt and 
stalked out of the meeting. Later he 
apologized. 

Active in world affairs 

THE new declaration reveals th^ 
the American Communists are pri- 
marily concerned with world affairs. 
Out of the w^orld disorder they hope 
for communization of the continent 
of Europe and of Asia, Their activi- 
ties are being aimed against our co- 
operating with the British in running 
Communist Tito out of Trieste, what 
they consider our cooperation with 
the British against the Communists 
in Italy, in Greece, in Belgium. 

Their domestic program of agita- 
tion and incitement is but a vehicle to 
the broader aim. Maybe with this 
country isolated in a wwld of Com- 
munism, Communism would come 
easier here. In the meantime, the 
domestic program is designed to es- 
tablish them as an influential force in 
the councils of government* They feel 
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Whether you build freight cars or factories 



their ijafluence was retarded in the 
period of cooperation. Duclos claims 
that half of the membership failed to 
register* as ordered, in the Com- 
^ munist Political Association which 
^^WES to take the place of the party. 
H As a part of the domestic program 
^■the Communist dream of an indepen- 
^dent Negro Soviet Republic in the 
American South has been revived. In 
prt-Browder Communist doctrine, 
the party was on record in favor of 
establishing a belt running in a semi- 
circle from Virginia to Texas, of abol- 
ishing existing, '^aiiificiar* state lines 
and setting up a territory where 
Negroes would be given the complete 
right of self-determination, the right 
to set up their own government and 
the right to separate, if they wished, 
from the United States, 

This plan was dropped during what 
Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Communist 
member of the New York City coun- 
cil, recently called Browder's '*re- 
visionist errors." 

Writing in the Daily Worker^ Mr. 
Davis recently came out strongly for 
the Negro Soviet plan. 

In the American Communists* 
domestic program are also several 
demands or slogans which are of di- 
rect concern to business. They in- 
clude : 



K Push 
iobs. 



the fight for 60,000,000 



2, Make the right to work and the 
Roosevelt Second Bill of Rights the 
law of the land. 

h 3. Increase purchasing power to 
promote maximum employment. No 
reduction in weekly take-home pay 

I when overtime is eliminated, 

4, An immediate 20 per cent wage 
increase to meet the rise in the cost of 
living. Establish an adequate mini- 
mum hourly wage on a national basis. 

5, Establish the principle of the 
guaranteed annual wage, 

6, A shorter work week without 
wage reductions, 

7, Support President Truman's pro- 
posals for emex*gency federal legisla- 
tion to extend and supplement pres- 
ent unemployment insurance benefits. 
Provide adequate severance pay for 
laid'Off workers. Insure the retrain- 
ing, education and reemployment of 
the young workers* 

8, Prevent growing unemployment 
during the reconversion and postwar 
period by starting large scale public 
works programs. 

9, No scrapping of government- 
owned industrial plants. If private in- 
dustry cannot operate these at full 
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y^our product can be 
improvecl with a Kimpreg'^ Surface 



A revolutionary new allay-lifce material 
is achieved by fusing to plywood's sur- 
face a cured plastic skin of ktmpreg. This 
resultant material is not a plyivood in the 
ordinary sense, not a plastic laminate, 
h is a brand new, better structural medi- 
um with countless applications in many 
products — ^including, very probably, those 
yoti plan for post-war production. 

With KIMPREC, pl)ivood is converted 
into an improved substance which can be 
machined, formed and fastened like ordi- 
nary wood —yet has a plastic's smooth, 
tough surface and beautiful, permanent, 
pain tie ss finiah* 

KntTREG adds the following advantages 
to plywood; 1) increabes durability and 



flexural strength ; 2) provides resistance to 
moisture and vapor ; 3) arm or- plates against 
extreme abrasion; 4) diminishes grain- 
raising effects; 5) makes the material 
scuffproofj splinterproof, snag' resistant; 
6) affords a stainproof, washable, '*wipe 
clean" surface; 7) creates resistance to 
chemical aclioij, ^ecay, temperature-ex- 
tremes, fire, vermin, and mold. Moreover, 
it is warm to the touch, does not have 
the chill "feeF^ of metal surfaces- 
Today all KIJVIPREG is required for mili- 
tary needs. Post- war, ho^vever, it will be 
offered in a variety of appealing hues. 

Write us for information and names of 
those plywood manufacturers who are 
using KHifMiKG plastic faring materia!. 




imprefi" 

^ REQ. U.S. PAT. Of 



TflADE HAJIi 




Send Coupon for FREE Kimpreg book; 
Kimberly-Clark Corp.^ Heenah, Wisconsin* 

Nam* , , _„ 

F'trm .---^ , _. 

T^pe of fiuilnflfs_ ^ 

Addf^ts 

Cify„ S*<i#».,^^^,,, 



MORFLEX COUPLINGS 




luhn. 
din. 



bi scutes pre- 
L iii> require no 
d arc vcdicd iig.tinst 

direct drive wiih no power lens 
MorHcx Ccpupltngs with their m- 
rent flexibility reduce bearing 
ear, tH.*rniit sUghi angular t\\i\- 
aligninent, ca^e thru&t and torstonal 
J pads, and absorb shocks, uneven 
impul^heii and vibration. They are 
con^trutted to eliminate alt ;icti(>n 



•tirvim \\t*% from B-fool pOKjmdt 
>o 7 25' foot poimd'i of iorqu«, 

hen^'cen metal -to met ji I surfaces; arc 
tbereJore trouble-tree and Itmg lived. 
In short, they are engineered for 
tiiugb« depend iihle service. C^ll the 
Morse engineer or write Mf>rflex 
Dept., Detfoii for informadun on 
\tnjr vpeciTic applicatioiri. 
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' MOilf CHAIN COMPAtiY » ITHACA, N.Y. 


• Dittoif 1. Mich, 





Protect Business 
Travel Funds! 

nmim cheques 

They're spendable like cash, 
everywhere— and safer! Your 
signature is your tdenttrica- 
tion. No lime limii, good 
until used. If any are lost or 
stolen, the It>ss is promptly 
refunded. Only 75 per SI 0(1. 
(Mill. 40<^.) Sold at Banks 
and principal Railway 
Express Offices* 
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STAPLERS 



which maVm Sf^EED Swingltn* STAPLEtS 
prvlfrf^d eb&v* oil ofh«r« jutl s^ing 
back the head and drop itop1«i mlo wid» 
op«o chopknel SPEED ' guornfitr** 

lifc'tim« lroubL«-1rre tippling II .SO $5-50- 





A^b fDf OtNua.t_ 100% tOUNO Witt 
$PE|C> STAGES In crrigii^l l»«d. Whif« 
or>d aii#« cor Ion only GUAR ANTflD UN 
CONDI trONAl IT Prvcilion mctd*, umtorm- 

wtraftort. trmm from fh# mMfmt* p^v* ihof 
cOuHi machiovi t{>clt>fi GINUINE ' SFEID ' 
STAPlf 5' b«4l for diry itondard mocl^in*! 

SrCED FIOHQCTS C0HPJIIT 



capacity for peacetime purpofies t 
ft<n'r rnmcnt muftt. 

10. Prose cute war proHteet^ 

11. ViiBs the Wagner-Murray-Din 
^*dl social sfcurily bill. 

12. Maintain cquiiabl(? farm prices. 

13. f^uarantec* jobi^ lo all veterans. 

14. Prt\«iH for speedy enartnif*nt n 

lal 

on higher personal and corporate in 
comes. 

It will be noted that most, if not all 
of the^e projmsaLs are bein^' advo 
cated by other i^roupa. The Commun 
ists want to get in on the agitation 
and tliey will bring considerable skill 
and resourcefulness to it The degree 
of their forcef <ke that of 

other groups 1 . the sam<* 

measures, will dejwnd in most in- 
stances on the political situation in 
some other country and whether our 
State Department is performing in 
accordance with their world plans. 

An indostrialist wv^uld pretty 
surprised at a strike in his plant Oh- 
tensibly based on workers' grievances 
but really gnnving out of the political 
situation in some remote country. Yet 
this IB exactly what may hap|K*n, 

Ephraim Sehwartzman, widely 
known in the intellectual labor cir- 
cles, a former Communist, wrote in a 
CIO publication, apropos of the new 
party line : 

''Communist controlled unions will 
be called lo strike at the drop of a hat. 

**If England and France give Rus- 
sia what ?^he wantj^, the revnlutionary 

I f Rys- 
then 

the revolutionary policy will be given 
full play/* 

To Communists everywhere Russia 
is the symbol of Communism in pow^- 
I er. it is the advertised country of the 
proletariat, Russia's war contribu-i 
tion is advertised as what can be ac- 
complished under C<>mraunism, and 
\\'(H' to the man who suggests Russia 
riivl not save the world; if he suggests 
llussia is not the touted land of milk, 
honey and righteousness, he is trying 
to bring on war between that coun- 
try* and this. 

Most of the reformed Communists 
and the advanced Liberals are bitter 
toward the Communists because they 
contend Communism is not practiced 
in Russia, that the Communism of 
Lenin has been diverted to dictator- 
ship. It is the alleged thwarting of the 
philosophy they resent, not the 
philosophy itself, They are far more 
denunciatory of our Communists for 
this reason than the conservatives or 
* •reactionaries." 
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sidelights on 
Germany 

f Continued from page ^2) 
|r physical labor. American author- 
ies employ large numbers of Ger- 
Sians on their repair and rehabllita- 
ion projects but for the most part 
they are trying to stimulate each 
German to exercise his own initiative 
in earning a livelihood. 

Food cards are issued only in 
limited areas. There is a considerable 
difference in the natural conditions 
which confront the occupying forces. 
South and West Germany is a rolling 
country of small towns and villages 
and few large farms devoted to single 
crops. People on small farms are more 
able to look after themselves than 
people on large estates, characterise 
tic in the Russian-occupied area. 

The Kussians have made no move 
to collectivize the land, in fact, the 
German Communist Party has come 
out for private ownership* But the 
Russians are adopting over-all, mass 
methods of dealing with agricultural 
problems. For example, they require 
German farmers in their area to de- 
liver ten per cent of their grain crops 
in each of the following months: 
August, September, October and No- 
vember, Farmers are permitted to 
sell surpluses on the open market, 

» * * * 

IN the American zone, banks have 
been promptly opened for business 
and hoarded currency has been pour- 
ing in for deposit* In one German 
bank deposits were multiplied ten 
times after the first few days of 
American occupation. There are no 
mail deliveries to private homes nor 
is mail collected from mail boxes. But 
letters may now be mailed at post 
offices in the U. S. and British zones 
for delivery inside the zones. 

The weather has been favorable for 
crops and the food situation will re- 
main reasonably satisfactory during 
the summer. It is expected that in 
Bavaria there will be enough food 
to puU through the coming winter. 
The American military governor, 
Colonel Keegan, is trying to stimu- 
late food production. One method is 
Ins announcement that no beer will be 
brewed until grain crops are back to 
normal. 

★ ★ ★ 

IT is reported that Marshal Stalin 
traveled to the Potsdam Confer* 
ence by rail from Moscow without 
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Condensed Statement of Condi thn June 30, 19^5 

RESOURCES 

Cash \n Vmilt <rod In 

Fodeml H^servo Bonk , S 559,497,5 5G.4fi 

Due bom Bonks , , > . . 2 6 7, 13 3,2 08, $4 

TOTAL CASH .... $ 82&,330.BBS.02 
United Stcctos Govenmienl Obligations, direct and 

hiMt guamntaed , , • < « . 2 J0S,!O0, 476*24 

State« County, and Municipal Bonds . . . < » 2S3«B73,77L17 

Other Bonds and Secufities 105«4S2.204.91 

Slock in Federal Heserve Bonk . 6«092,600.00 

Loons and Discounts 93 U247. 699.05 

Accrued tntefest and Accounts Keceivable . • . 14^889.953.31 
Bank Premises. Fumilui-e^ Fixtures^ and Safe 

Deposit Vaults , , . 24J94J72.d4 

Other Heai Estate Owned . » , 428 j03.29 

Customers' Liability on Account ol Leiler^ of Credit^ 

Acceptances^ and Endorsed Bills 10.525,975*93 

Other Resources « 104,31 9. S9 

rOTAl RESOURCES $4,r8nBS0,a4l*39 

LIABILITIES 

Capitol: 

Common (8.000.000 Shares] . S 100.000.000.00 

Preferred ( 404.27B Shares)" . 3.085.S&0.00 

Surplus . • , 95.000.000.00 

Undivided Profits 20.034.05 K23 

Reserv&s , , , 4,142.663.26 

Fieterred Stock letiremenl Fund 1S2.053.65 

TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS S 227.424.320.14 

Beserve for Bad Debts 9,741.302.60 

Demand $2.702,438490.021 

Deposits V 4422.553,863.90 

Savings and Time . LS20J 15.683.89 ' 
Liability lor Letters of Credit and as Acceptor. 
Endorser^ or Maker on Acceptances and 

Foreign BlUs 10,757.753.22 

Heserve for Interest Heceived In Advance . . , 3.825.766.4 G 

Reserve tor Interest. Taxes, etc. ■ 8. S47. 827.03 

TOTAL LIABILITIES $4^7SI,S90,84I«99 

♦f##u*d Of $50 ($20 CQpjtQj—$30 Sit^pluMh Aaoual Dividend $2. Prti/itrrad 
i0 oMtent of and weiir^ble at iaaue price and accrued divid^nda^ 

This Biatemenf iDCtudss ihe flgur*^ of tii» Landon. fnglond. banking olflce. 







^*As this bank publisher its eighty-second scmi^ 
annual statement of condition, it is appropnate 
to observe that ihc friendly patronage of m til ions 
of customers is at the very root of iis growth 
and strength. 

"These customers, induding miUions of men 
and women as well as business concerns^ both large and small, 
constitute a fonune in frientls * . ♦ an asset which can never be 
evaiuated. For the dollar rest>urces of this bank — z.% with any 
other business insiirution in this nattoti of free enterprise — have 
as their most important bulwark that intangible factor known 
as customer goodwill,'^ — M, GIANNINI, Prtsidtm. 

l^mth. oC America 

NATIONAL JS^JWg! ASSOCIATION 

M mm hat Fmdmral Depot it Imturaaca CorparatioD 
Mmmh^r Federal Beset ve Sygtetn 
MmIb ofrica» Id Uii? two rtfirrvi.' vUWi itt C^Uf^rrtU — $An Franriaru tnd Loi Aoieli^i 

CALIFORNIA'S STATEWIDE fiANK 
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Ejt; appral \s in*tiiiiilj* iriin slated into 
"Buy Apptr^l" b>- a package that dis- 
plays the goods ms temptingly as this 
one does* 

Hiii is \^%t one of hundreds of 
product V that arc given saleS'Winning 
wrapping by our machmes—the most 
widely us«d wrapping rrtachtnes in 
the package goods ficid. 

These machines offer the grcate;it 
k^eway in package design^ because 
they are capable of producing so 
raaoy di Serene forms of wrapping, 
w*ich practically any type of maieriaL 
And they have the added virtue of 
operating at high speed— the modern 
way to lower com. 




|Vrj>« for our Jioofclvf 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

SHtlNGFIElO 1, MASSACHUSfm 
NEW VORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 

lOS ANGELES TOROhlTO 



PACKAGE [VIACHIIXERY COIVIPAMY 

Ov«r a Ouofter Biltion Pockoges per doy are wrapped on our Mochines 



TRANSFORMERS FOR 



COLD CATHODE 
LIGHTING 




9lf»rtiv« Kdhf otHput of a l«i«r«r coit. Cold Catho^ft 
litjiMinQ li ln«fdii1an*oui ttpiilnti. ft*qu«ncv ^icbpr 
mlFiiinizftd. Iub« V\%% rnony ttmvt graQltr th{}n ofdl- 

dt'vtlopad «fllclant ffqntfarinvri fi>r ui« Im Ctinn*e- 
lion ^rth cold cat^odi* liahrlno, Wri^t fo>r lullvtlni 





com CATHODE 

lAUASf FOI t FOOl 35 MM TUIES 

Cold Cathoda lightldg lubftt fi ft long with o l^f* 
«xP4«tqncy of 10.000 to 20^000 heur&> 



iKSUlTtrAl TYFE COID 
CAINODE fXAN^OIMEiS 

D«|Loirtad f^r i^mdilkllv of 
{ftitoKetlan^ long Mf* ond 
high *fTiti*n< t p-vrfctmoftctv 



THE ACME ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
CUBA, H*Y, CIpTOE, H*Y< 




In keeping with th# 

MARYLAND troditfon, here 

is an expensive beer which 

critics regard wefl worth 

»he tariff. 

in limited quantities 
lCOast to coast 



NAT 
BEER 

HATIOHAt tRfWING COMPANr 
Of iA IT I MO IE IN MARYLAND 



lis is lrui% the Rua- 
sians have already widened the mil- 
way gauge on the main line— Moscow, 
Warsaw, Bf^rlin — from the standard 
gauge of four feet, eight and a half 
inches to the broad Russian gauge of 
five feet, two Inches* If the Russians 
widen all the tracks in their zone, it is 
clear that they foresee more trade 
and communication between occupied 
Germany and the East than between 
the different zones of occupied Ger- 
many itself. In other words, there are 
10 be at least two Germanies for the 
purposes of trade and travel. 



There is no sure evidence now of 
I whose policy is going to be the 
most successful or prove the w^est in 
the long run. We hope we can learn 
something from the Russian methods 
and the Russians can learn from ours. 
We ought particularly to beware of 
the idea that we are engaged in a com- 
petition for the favor of the German 
people. This is certainly not the case* 

★ ★ ★ 

An American Government repre- 
sentative just back from the 
Ruhr visited a large German war 
plant which was almost completely 
destroyed by aerial bombardment. He 
reports that the entire labor force of 
the plant assembles in the ruins every 
morning at 8:30 looking for work. 
Perhaps this is force of habit. Per- 
haps it is an at tempt to present a valid 
claim to regular pay, perhaps it is the 
desire to impress the allied author- 
ities with the necessity of getting 
German industry back to work again. 



WHAT should we think about 
these diverse occupation poli- 
cies? Should we approve or deplore 
them? To begin with, it was almost 
inevitable that allied policies should 
be unlike. It is the natural and con- 
venient thing for occupying oflicials 
to do things in their own traditional 
way. 

In the next place a differentiation 
of policy in the occupation zones of 
Germany added to the existing dif- 
ferences will mean the setting up of 
German economy by regions rather 
than Germany as a single unit. This 
is one of the most effective ways to 
prevent a revival of German mili- 
tarism and a third German war. If 
German industries are rebuilt large 
enough to supply only one zone wth 
their products they wilt not present 
much of a menace to peace. 



I 
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NATION'S iUSINESS 



MOLEHILL. MAKERS GET 



Their job is to make molehills out of mouo- 
taios . , . to displace earth masses that ob- 
struct the routes of modern transportation, 
A battery of these new earth-movers could 
scoop up and shift a pile of dirt the size of 
the Pyramids while old-style equipment was 
grading a stretch of country road. Earth- 
moving is their business— a tremendously 
heavy business^ made lighter by the use of 
HYCON hydraulics under Finger-tip CrmtroL 
The control of unwieldly power is a job 
for hydraulics. The bigger the load, the 
bigger the need for Finger-tip Control — the 
HYCON high-pressure hydraulic systems 
that actuate heavy machinery* Available 



now are HYCON pumps and valves, or as- 
sembled complete power units, to supply 
measured pressures of 3000 pounds for a 
wide variety of commercial applications. 
They w^ill control or actuate machine 
tools, giant presses, dump-truck lifts, mate- 
rials-handling mechanisms, remote-control 
circuits, and test high-pressure apparatus. 

For product improvement in the fields of 
heavy industry, for increased plant efficiency 
where the problem is one of control or 
actuation, a HYCON application may do the 
job better and easier at less over-all expense- 
Write for full information. 
Lmrs Finhh Th« Job . , , Buy Alor« War Bonds 




A mm StAR FOR EXClLtENCe IN WAS PRODUCTION 

* * ^ H^rCSON ^ * A 

Foil PEESSURIS OF 3000 P. S-l. 

ItfCW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPAIVY 



430 IEXIN(#T0H /.VENUt - NEW YOR K \1, H.^- FACTOR tES WATIRTOWH. N, T* 



.rJ"j. tHt »At*l tfOO^ L=-i».C CCl. 



Victory Gardens in the Sea 



fCoittinued from page 261 
a campaign has not been forthcom* 
ing. A few merchandising firms in 
Cbicago, Kansas City, and New York 
got out attractive cook books which 
revealed the mysteries of fish cook- 
ing. There were a few radio programs. 
The Fish and Wiidlife Service pub- 
lished a useful pamphlet for house- 
wives. More effective, perhaps, was 
the Service's guide prepared for 
Army mess sergeants, which lifted 
the curtain on how to buy as well as 
prepare fish- But to the average 
American housewife, fish is still fiah. 
Few realize that fish differ as much 
aa do different kinds of vegetables, 
lioth in savoriness and in the way 
they should be cooked. 

Fishing cosfs may stay high 

OPERATIONAL costs are expected 
to remain high for some years. Fish- 
ermen will continue to pay big prices 
for gear, nets, tools» boats and me- 
chanical equipment, with no zooming 
wartime checks to pay their bills. 
Ashore, processors and manufacture 
ers probably will have no relief from 
present high labor costs and will con- 
tinue to pay plenty for equipment. 

During the wan Canada developed 
a fiourishing production of frozen and 
filleted fish in the North Atlantic. The 
quality of the products is high. Some 
are already trickling into American 
markets. East Coast dealers are won* 



dering how much trouble they are go- 
ing to have meeting this competition 
after the war. Except from Canada, 
the United States has imported prac- 
tically no ftsh since Pearl Harbor. 

On the submarine-infested seas, 
as well as in its less romantic but im- 
portant shtjre processing oprrations, 
the American fishing industry has 
been the Little Giant among the 
American war industries these last 
years. 

When Uncle Sam pulled more than 
700 of the best and largest boats out 
of the fishing fleets for coastwise 
scouting duty, there was a good deal 
of apprehension about what would 
happen to commercial fishing. At 
about the same time, nearly 55 per 
cent of the industry *s prewar person- 
nel, both fishermen and shore work- 
ers, migrated out of the industry, 45 
per cent going into the merchant ma- 
rine and the armed forces and 10 per 
cent into war industries. Enormous 
military demands for essential fishing 
equipment, such as hemp rope and 
cotton twine, did not help- 

For a yean the fishing industry 
staggered. The total catch dropped 
from 5a00,000»000 pounds in 1941 to 
3,900,000.000 in *42. Then production 
began to climb back— to 4,200,000,000 
pounds in 43, and 4.500,t>00,000 in 44. 
The 1945 catch is expected to equal, 
perhaps exceed, last year's. Due to the 
rise in prices, the value of the catch 
to the fishermen has increased from 




With mony trawlefs going info war lefvice, those remoining hove 
hod to go to sea more aften to provide the seafood thai we need 



10 to $207,0OnjMiol 

The job was done mostly by ever 
crew member working longer andl 
harder. A few new ships were built iaj 
1943. but it was not until H4 that 
placements began m earnest. (Tc 
the fleets are about at prewar] 
strength, > Many of the gaps in per- 
sonnel at sea never were filled. Fish- 1 
ing is a trade that requires so much 
salt water experience that it did not 
prove practicable to use landlubt 
Most of the work had to be done 
the prewar men who remained on the! 
job. In 1940 the average fisherman] 
pulled in 47,000 pounds of fish; in *44, 
the catch was 65,000 pounds per man. 
(In '40, the average farmer contrib-J 
uted 34.500 pounds of food to the na- 
tion j 

Men shorf in all fleets 

GENERALLY, the warUrae tribula 
tions of the New England fishing 
were the same as those of the sal 
and sardine fishermen of the Pacific 
Coast and Alaska, of the shrimp fish- 
ermen of the Gulf, and of the fresh 
fish crews of the Great Lakes and 
Midwest rivers— manpower short- 
ages, priorities headaches and scarc- 
ity of boats. 

Ninety*five per cent of our com- 
mercial fishing is done in salt water. 
The fresh water industry consists 
mainly of the Great Lakes fishing 
fleets, plus a relatively small section 
on the Mississippi and a few other 
large inland rivers. 

It is estimated there are about 
100,000 fishermen in commercial pur- 
suits today. Ten per cent catch 50 per 
cent of the fish. Another 90,000 per- 
' ".s are in the wholesaling and proc- 
^ ing fields. Allied industries manu- 
facturing nets and gear, building 
boats, etc., employ about 300,0m> 
more. 

America's fisheries rank second 
largest in the world, being tupped 
only by the Japanese before the war. 
It is our oldest national industry. 

Inside the industry, the most strik- 
ing war development ha.s been the 
sudden growth of shark liver produc- 
tion, which has provided a large share 
of the Vitamin A supplies for the 
Armed Forces and Lend- Lease. A few 
\ i':irs ago sharks taken by fishermen i 
Were worth about .$500,000 a year. In 
1943, sharks brought American fish- 
ermen more than $8.5O0;O00. All but 
several hundred thousand of this 
came from the sale of livers. The 
soupfin shark, found principally along 
the Pacific Coast, has an exceptional- 
ly large liver. Its oil contains the 
highest knoum natural concentration 




p What do you know about your insurance? 



T^O ymi know ^lirther your fire 
jjj^'^''^ iiifiitraoee coders diiniagc to 
pftf^HrgHiana of gijrt*t« or HrrvaiitH? 
ilan you say, ofTliaiicl, whether your 
j^^btirj^lary irihtjrari(*<* al^^o co%'€rB <lani- 
^Hge lauiiiMl hy biirglurti? If unable 
^Hd contact your agent in an emer* 
gi*ncy, have you a written, com pie ti* 
con I to tell von whrther von are 
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fully protected? You need this free 
U* S. t\ & 6\ Personal Inmruitc** 
An flit RiMik! 

( Jear, hiniply -w iinh-il, an<l v% iib i^acb 
hazaril inuhtratcil, thiti new Per- 
sona) I ni^uraiiec Audi I Book rnabirs 
ymi to make your own complete in- 
»urancr audit. It pruvideg a per* 
manent record ^if properly value^ 



amount of present insurance, pre- 
mium ratet4, expiration dates, etc, 
I hups living \mi ynur fire and cas- 
ualty iusuranee picture at a glance. 
To obtain your t <ipy* simply fill out 
and mail the attacbeil coupon. Your 
Pers4mal Int^uranee Audit HiM»k uill 
be deltvcrcd to you promptly. Mail 
the coupon today . 



COINSULT YOUR INSlIRAr^iCK ACEfVF OR imOKER AS YOl WOI LII YOUR |MH niR CIR T %U YKR 



U"NiTtcii ST\Tiu* FmEt.rTV a i*i \.n\.\i\ i o, 

B tl TlMOH t-^ ^i, Vf 0*%l 

iM-fid mt* 0 ioiiipliiiif*tit<iT% i^i|iy of ymir new 
prf*<iii.»l riiNkiiraiirc Aiulii R<N>lt. 



V. S. F. & G. 

LMIKD STATFS FIOKUTY ^ (.1 AliANTY CD. 

i> [in Kill ■ 

nitKi.m X (;i viuvn mu. ( oni-oKuinN 
miMf iM t u Itvl.inidltK :i. \ii>. 
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irces of Vitamin oils (mostly froi 
Norway), were first rut off. the price 
of liver jumped to $9,25 a p<iund. 

Another development, larf^ely of 
wartime orijrin, has been the upsurge 
of the rofiefish on the KplM Coast, 
The»e little fish, formt nwn 
away, now are givjn^j th*. .ible 
haddock stiff comjjetition for leading 
place in the country's fillet markets. 
In 1943, the rosc^fish catch outstrippt*d 
the haddock- 115.000.000 pounds to 
100,000.000 pounds— but, since had- 
dock contains less waste, the total 
quantity of food it provided is some- 
what larger than that provide<i by thr 
rosefish. The rosefish is pi en* 1 
cheap to catch. However, it ^ 
present fling mainly to new ttlleting 
processes which make the slices of 
firm meat, with no bones or waste, 
|K>pu!ar, 

Oyster fishing has slipped, due to 
labor shortages and to the severe 
storms of the war years. Also, fewer 
oysters were available in the 1944*45 

m ' ' 

iy<^- 

ing three- year-old oysters, in 1943- 
44, to take advantage of high market 
prices. 

The oyster, by the way. is master 
of one remarkable trick. He can 
change his sex. Most oysters are bom 
as males, but by the time they become 
a year old, the balance of the sexes is 
about even. 



Processors' profits are up 



iHORE, fish processors and manu- 
facturers of fish by-products, have 
had their wartime headaches, of 
course, but have participated in the 
general price improvement which has 
increaaed overall profits in the indus- 
try about 160 per cent since 1940, ac- 
cording to estimates by government 
statisticians* (This figure takes ac- 
count of higher operating expenses — 
often double prewar— but stops this 
side of the income tax sheet, ) 

Many products turned out by ''re- 
duction*' plants on both Coasts have 
performed vital war services. Oils, 
pressed from California sardines, 
Alaska herring, and the At Ian' 
haden, made high grade lui - 
for rapidly moving machinery. Used 
also in aluminum casting, manufac- 
ture of plastics, paints and soaps, 
th' rated as so 1 to war 

pi' :i that the <r lent im- 

posed strict control over their dis- 
tribution. Total output in the United 
States has been upped from 24.800.- 
000 gallons in 1940 to 28,000.000 gal- 
lons in '44, 

Fish meal and vitamin feeding oils 



ill in 

_ ion uf ham. bacon, 
and eggs. They are one of the thrtu* 
primary sources of animal pn>tein 
used in feeding livestock and ix)ultr>\ 
Fish meal plants on both coasts 
turned out 212.000 tons in 1944 as 
compart d with 193.000 in '40. 

The worst shorebound headaches 
in the fishing industry have been in 
the distribution field, where motor 
tntck shortages and irregular rail 
^ have kept sea ' 

f/ :iy a market that wc 

been glad to get them. 

Regulation hos been small 

IN comparison wiih agriculture, the 
fishing industry has had relatively lit- 
tle government wartime regulation. 
In '42, the President set up the Office 
of the Coordinator of Fisheries, in the 
Department of the Interior, Harold 
Ickes was appointed Coordinator, but 
the work has been done by a staff of 
60. in Washington and in the 11 
regions, mostly people from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, 

In the sardine ports of California, 
representatives of the Coordinator's 
Oflice hold forth on the wharves as 
traffic eops and direct incoming sein- 
ers to the cannery that is ready for 
their cargo. Previously a fishing night 
was often lost while the vessel waited 
in line to deliver its catch. 

Another **order" from the Coordi- 
nator effected a concentration among 
salmon canning plants in Alaska and 
on Puget Sound, to save manpower, 
fuel, and shipping space, A fourth of 
the Alaskan plants were closed and 
their production quota taken over by 
the larger canneries, the small plants 
retaining their share in the profits of 
the combined enterprise. 

The Coordinator's Office has under- 
taken no regulation on the Atlantic, 
but has championed the fisherman's 
cause bi^fore WPB when priorities 
w^ere needed for equipment, 

OPA did not move in upon the fish- 
ing industry until July. 1943, when 
prices were fixed on some of the ma- 
jor fresh and canning varieties. At 
that time, dealers were having a riot- 
ous time; many prices had tripled. 
(OPA tables admit a 250 per cent 
general increase,) Since, they have 
be^n stabilized at 150 per cent of 
prewar* 

While the Gulf shrimp trade has 
been the principal stronghold of the 
Black Marketeers, there has been 
some iHicit trafficking on the Atlantic 
Coast. OPA never has had enough in- 
spectors * ce its rulings. Often 
regular c> . rices are paid, but the 
trawler captain is bribed by offers of 



or I t fur mat for his wife 

One At. rant never dis 

fioints ii inc>Tng custom 

because the proprietor's brother has 
a diner on the wharf of a Gulf port 
where fishermen are served free liq- 
uor as long as they ran take It, 

Lc^oking toward the future when 
American consumers have forgotten 
they once had to buy fish, fishing in- 
dustry* leaders beli#>ve there is a good 
of I mark 
•e larg< -^f the Uni 

States that have Iwon neglected — 
notably the Middle West, At present, 
most of the ocean fish is sold in a Eone 
about 200 miles deep along both 
coasts. Improved refrigeration meth* 
ods will make it posaible to send froz- 
en products in first class shape to 
points all over the Continent. 

Salmon processors are worried over 
the proposed conHtruction of 100 
dams for fiood control and hydroelec* 
trie power in the upper Columbia 
River Basin where the best quality 
salmon originate. While new Hpawn- 
ing fields can be created in the lower 
tributaries of the river, fish hatchery 
experts do not believe they can offset 
the loss. 

Check Jap competirion 

IT is h0f>ed the Japanese will be 
barred fjermanently from Alaskan 
fishing waters. Bc*fore the war. Jap 
salmon and crab fishermen, who made 
their catches off the American coast 
and packed their product at sea, used 
to undersell American products in 
n markets. The ' in 
r. licnt already is on ^ . in 

favor of keeping them away after the 
war; American fishermen expect 
Washington will do likewse. Mexico 
cliascd the Jap shrimp fleets from 
their concession zones off I^ower Cali- 
fornia before the war. When they 
were operating there, the Japs could 
undersell American shrimp in Los 
Angeles and San F' 

In equipment and he Ameri- 

can fishing fleets on both coasts are 
stronger today than ever. Some of the 
new vessels will be floating fish fac- 
tories» capable of processing the fish 
at sea and locating their prey by 
means of fathometers that can detect 
schools far below the surface much 
as submarines are detected during 
wartime. 

Larger postwar vessels will enable 
the Pacific fishing fleets to venture 
further westward and down the South 
American coast exploiting new areas 
believed to hold rich h*'irvests. 

The aim is to try to double Ameri- 
can fish consumption by 1955, 
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NATlOti'S iUSINESS for Stfteiwb^r. Iflf 



The MODERN from begins with 



I 





a beiutitiJl trili/' 
**lt's stalnltsf stitL" 

"Wiat lois thit me in? h stainless ittel iMtter?** 

*'Ut, the stroniest stnt^turil material ustd in raUwar eirs.** 

"Wilt, K toftks modern. Td eertatnly tike Is taltt a |Dod long trip in tt." 



« dozen years iigo, the modefD stainless steel train was imaginadon, Thenit became 
ality. Today there are scores of these gleaming Budd-built trains, carrying mil- 
lions of passengers. They are the proudest trains on America's foremost railroads. 
^BNow, imagination again looks into the future. New trains are in the making. 
^H^w ideas are in them. New conveniences and luxuries to make your journeys 
more enjoyable* Budd employs imagination, engineering talent and skill to 
build finer trains than ever for the post*war world. 



EDWARD G.BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. * PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT 
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War Veterans Are People, First 



STEUHCRESTi 



Mrf cowf 




^pLMS hit never 

^ nimed out better pipe?, no 
more pipes, in the 50 years 
LHS pipe-making And 
great is the demand for over 
seas shipment that dealers' 
stocks are often depleted. 
We regret this as LHS h 
always prided itself on 
complete range of models 
But at any rate, of this you 
can be sure, the shapes 
vou do Bnd are tOO% 
pre-war in quality and 
workmanship— no '"er- 1 
satz no substitute 
miienals, in an LHS. 
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^TanfitiMrd from pna*? 
thi*m back. He ha 
and agonizing ati > , 
cration. He has proved his manhood. 
He has h ' ' ike history. It may 
be that i: 4 man who, for one 

r- >n or anoLher, hud to stay at 
lionii' will count the war years, in tho 
end. more lost than the veteran 

If any soUl'^ . . 1 
out on his wr» 

who ha« tried \i* t^iwp ai ni^lu whvii 
the suicide bombers may be coming 
through at any moment « sees these 
words and laughs hitti^rly at them 1 
can*t do anything but ask him to wait 
for ten or 15 years. 

Give him an equal chonce 

NO, we can't give him back his 
time. What we can do is to give him 
as good a chance in life as he would 
have bad if there had been no war 
and he had stayed at home— <jr wan- 
dered at his own sweet will. If his 
training in service fits him for a job 
he wants he should be helped to get 
that job — the Veterans Employment 
Service is already doing something in 
that line for men who are coming out 
of the Army, 

If he needs further training he 
should be assisted in getting it. If he 
has the qualities for professional life 
he should have the chance to study 
for it. If he wants a small business or 
a small farm and has the tastes and 
abilities that promise success he 
should have reasonable credit. 

He will want all these things, which 
is lucky. If every veteran desired a 
small business or a small farm there 
would be a crisis ; or if every veteran 
V =ri*i fi to be a lawyer, doctor or en- 
^ I ; or if ever>* veteran wanted to 
be an airplane pilot or even an air- 
plane mechanic- Tliere is safety in the 
variety of things the veteran m'ill 
crave. 

But mostly he will be after the 
"currency of opportunity/* He will 
ask for a gambling chance to get on 
in the world. Getting on in the world 
is a fine old .A n tradition. 

Times have chai; I don*t be- 

lieve this ambition has changed or is 
likely to. It is the spice of life in 
America* It is the salt tablet that 
keeps us healthy, no matter how 
much we sweat over our work* 

And what does one mean by getting 
on in the world? In some cases get- 
ting on means reaching a position 
where one can give order ^ r 

taking them. It doesn't m i 



that. 1 recall fi perminnel !«tudy \n 
which 

. vs ! - i M.,j.ir work* ' ■i.^jjj : ^ ir« 
ticularly care to be pnimoted 
greater 'ilies. They dlj 

want to 10 credit, and 

course mure pay. for what they 
where they were. 

In some cases get ting on meaiu 
:htting money. I see nothi 
;j with this ambition, thou 
litkcn all by itself it is a limited one* 
But not ever>' one. not every veteran, 
will care for money for its own sak**. 
The veteran will wish si . ^ 
living C who dcwsn'i ) li 
he will want even more the satisf 
tion of doing what he wants to do, 

I have kno^Ti scientists. teacherS| 
skilled workers, artists and even 
sjM»cimens of that much-aljuH4'd sr>e- 
cies, the business man, who wouldn't 
have changed their jobs for double 
the income they were receiving. 1 met 
a banker in California a while ago 
who had just had an opportunily to 
be twice as big a banker in New York 
City, in money terms, as he could be 
where he was. He refused. The big 
town didn't tempt him- 

Humans choose difFerenf prizes 

IT is fortunate that human nature 
is like this, because if we count the 
big pri^s solely in terms of authority 
or solely in terms of money there are 
plainly too few to go around— too few, 
indeed for the average man, the aver- 
age veteran, to get one. Every Ameri- 
can boy is thought to have a chance 
to become President, but if every 
believed he m'ould be President an 
every man nursed a bitter disapp<jinl- 
ment when he couldn't be» this would 
be an unhappy nation. 

Getting on in the world will mean 
for the representative veteran some- 
thing simpler and less dramatic than 
being the richi*st or the most influ 
tial man in his town, county or sta 
It will mean finding the life job in 
which he Ls the happiest. It will mean 
developing his abilities to the full. 

To do that he must live in a free 
society, in which everyone has a 
chance to exi^teriment , locik around, 
try one job and, if he doesn't like it. 
try another, fail in one bumness and 
succeed In another. In the good old 
phrase, the veteran will want to be 
allowed to find himself. 

How much planning does th 
take? I don't intend to dip Into poli- 
tics in this article. I do think that, 
apart from the sjK^cial things already 





FOOD CAN MTNS MI^C H IN E ft V 

,.xoiiipIete line of equips 
ment fof the processing 
& CMomag oi cnjiDytypCf 
of food. 




pnacL^A^ ..A porous blm 
to keep fruics and vegc* 
tables (ttsh loogcr *ad 
reduce ifH'ilage. 




IHSCCTiaDES AND FlJHCI< 

CIDCS . . . Ni«£«xa dusu. 
spray 1 & spray lag equip- 
mcne for con^bfttting ctqP 
insecu diseases. 




f»CERi^» PUMP* . . . are 
used wh ex ever witcr is 
pumped. For municipil. 
agricultujral ^ iodusu'ul 
uses. 




"^WEMM ttmnrms . . . High- 

prcs&urc liquid spn^ing 
^pf crops md orchirdi. 
^he most vcruuk farm 
achine in ArattlG^ 




FMC^^^Fog RreRghters 

EXTINGUISH HOT FIRES WITHOUT USUAL WATER DAMAGE! 



over America will use FMC Fog Fire Flglitcrs to 
do a h€li€ry:^^ of saving lives and property... one 
more way in wli tch FMC^s engineering and man- 
ufacturing resource Fulness will serve the nation. 



amphibjuus cinki. 7 of 
FMC'i 15 nnjor ficiorict 
make " Wiicx Buffalo*" 
« >r sub-aj&einblies. 

lUr iliDS Tfl UU fffN THCttll. 



By atomizing plain water at extreme high pres- 
sure (600 lbs* at the nozzle!), this revolutionarj' 
equipment produces a dense^ smothering and 
cooling fog tltat quenches even oil and gasoline 
fires with miraculous speed . . . and wtifwut 
Uialtr damage. 

Because of tliis equipment's phenomenal suc^ 
cess in extinguishing all types of fires, 
the use of high pressure fog is now an 
accepted part of the most up-to*date 
fire fighting technique. A special tj'pe 
of FMC Fog Fire Fighter was devel- 
oped by Food Machi riejy Corpora t ion 
for Army and Navy use in combatting 
the most difhcuh fires. Alter the war, 
city and rural fire fighting units ail 

Food Machinery Corporation 

£X£CIITJ V£ OFFfCES: SAH MOSE, CALtfORNiA 

FMC Fog FireFighiera arc m«idc by John Bean Mfg. Co.Div.,LaTifling,Micli'and UcurL^Cuiter Div.,Sati Joie^C&lif. 

MA NUFA C TUR ING D! V! SIGNS: 

NUCARA HFRAVKR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC* DlVlStOI»i 
Mn>DLEFORT, NtW YORK 

roon MACHI WKRV c;orforation,rivi:rside,caufornia^ 

DllNttHN LAK£l,AJ^D, FLOKUIA; HARUN^EN, TEXAS 
lOHN BHAN MFG. CO. DIVISION^ TENSING, MICHIGAN 
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ANDERSON'BARNCROVEH AND BEAN-CUTLKH DIVISIONS 
SAN JOSE, CAUyORNlA 

PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, LOS ANCIKLES AND 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA; CANTON, OHIO; QlllNCV, It I INOIS 

SFRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION^ HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
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ni/estigcite its 

BASIC 
INDUSTRIAL 
ADVANTAGES 
fox YOU 

Write for survey and specific 
informalion relating to your 
particular requirements. Ft 
will pay you to INVESTI- 
GATE TENNESSEE, 




POWER 

The abundant TVA hydroelectric 
povvur at the lowest rate in East- 
ern America. 



LABOR 



Cooperative skilled and semi- 
skilled native-born labor. 
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Its 



RAW MATERIALS 

An unsurpassed variety of major 
industrial minerals and agricul- 
tural products, 

^naesligate its 
LOCATION 

A central location that permits 
24-hour delivery to more than 
61% of the Nation^s population. 



li/estigate its 
TRANSPORTATIOK 

Excellent air, water, highway and 
railway facilities with equaliza- 
tion of class rates. 




TENNESSEE DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSEKVATION 

T57 State niTicff Bld^, Ki&hvllJe 3. T«iine«il«e 



mentioned that we can do, are doing 
or will do for the veteran* the kind of 
planning we need is not for the vet- 
eran alone. It is planning of the whole 
population, by the whole population, 
for the whole population. Govern- 
ment, which represents the whole 
population, will have a hand in it. ^Or- 
ganized labor will have a hand in it. 
The farmers will have a hand in it. 

I know that the word planning has 
come under suspicion in the United 
States. We associate it with the plan- 
ning of autocratic governments. But 
it is just as possible to plan for free- 
dom m it is to plan for coercion* We 
can plan to keep open an area of free 
choice mthin which the individual 
can grow to his full stature- 
Veterans will wanf liberty 

THE veteran, I believe, will wish to 
live in an atmosphere of liberty. Lib- 
erty, in the very nature of things, is 
incompatible with absolute security. 
We will have enough social legislation 
to make sure that no one starves, and 
probably some additional laws giving 
the veteran a little extra considera- 
tion when he needs it* We won't guar- 
antee him wealth or outstanding suc- 
cess. We can't. He will have to take 
some risks. He will want to take some. 
They won't scare him after what he 
has been through. 

To offer a fantastic illustrationr 
suppose we gave every returning vet- 
eran a life pension of S4,000 a yean 
We could actually pay this sum for 
half the peak annual cost of the wan 
The dollars might be worth less and 
less as the years went by. but still 
there they would be. I doubt that this 
is what the returning veteran craves. 
Nor $2,000. Nor even SI. 000, He 
doesn't want financial crutches any 
more than, after his leg wound is 
healed, he wants real crutches. 

For what is the most important 
fact about him? At the moment it 
that he has just come out of milttar 
service^ — or wants to. But, essentially, 
the important fact will be that he is 
a young American, chosen for physi- 
cal and mental soundness, who hap- 
pens to have been in service. He will 
want to look ahead to the things that 
healthy young Americans have al- 
ways looked forward to: adventure' 
I and discovery; education and experi- 
; ment; play and competition; love, 
, marriage and a family: a place won 
by his own character in his own com- 
; munity. 

The essentials can be planned. The 
details cannot. The typical American 
career has never been a steady march 
from adolescence to the grave. The 
continent has been so rich that there 
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<i^^ny man ivorth his salt will ask this 
questiofi about his job 



He may never put it into words but 
he asks it just the same: **Does this 
job give me a cham^ to get ahead 



Tins points up one advantage of a sound pension or 
group annuity plan. It gives ambitious young men a 
chance for advancement because it pennits the regular 
retirement of older employees. In addition, it les.sens 
the fears of employees who worry about their future 
security* 

Thus, such a pension plan helps to promote greater 
working efficiency because it reduces personnel tiuii- 
over. 

Conditions right now are extremelj; favorable to the 
installation of a pension or retirement plan. Your firm 
may be considering one. If so, John Hancock's wide ex- 
perience in setting up such plans should be of consider* 
able practical help to you, 

John Hancock s plans are long-range and broad in scope. 



They are flexible. They are adaptable tu a wide variety 
of special needs and conditions. 

You can get full information from tite John Hancock 
agent in your locality. Or the home office of the compan)^ 
will give your letter immediate and careful attention, if 
you prefer. 




LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY^ 



CI COMPANY^^O 



GU¥ W. COX 
Chairman of ihe Boaid 
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Metal -bastiug" * . . eliminatmg cumber- 
some, expensive jigs . . . with a few little 
fitaptea to hold assemblies in position 
while welding , , . alao saved 45% of time 
required to weld automobile ga8 tanks. 

The tiny Bostitch staple ... machine ap- 
plied . . , preformed or from a coil of wire 
* » , speeds many fastening operations . * . 
in manufacturing, in paper work, in pack^ 
ing and shipping. A pottery manufac- 
turer saved bO% in carton-sealing ... a 
shoe manufacturer attached felt to wood 
heels 10 times faster ... a Softball manu^ 
facturer saved 70% in an important op- 
eration. 

Investigate Bostitching — a growing 
production method — for fastening metal, 
plastics, wood, cloth, paper , . . in any com- 
bination . . . very often much faster, easier, 
better than gluing, naUing, taping, etc. 

Mail coupon for Folder B-154 which 
briefly covers representative models and 
may suggest an application that you can 
use to speed your fastening or lower 
yotor costs. 



BOSTITtHING 

offers you the most in stapling 



f IT. 

,18 9 6 



Experience . . . Nearly 
50 years specialifing in fastening. 
J^ngmeermg , . . it* QOQ^Qse^a 
research engineers. Selection . • « 
Nearly 800 models. 

Over 200 



BOSTITCH (Boston Wire Stitcher Co.), 
64 Duane Street. East Greenwich, R. L 
(Boatitch-Ciuiada, Ltd., Montreal> 



Service . , . 
local representatives, all sta* 
pling specialists (300 prewar, 400 
postwar). 

Bos t itch Staples in most sizes 
are now available 



Please send Folder B-IM on Bostitch time-and-money-saving applications to: 
JVcmte 
Company 

Address , 



could be happy accidents. There ^tiU 
can be. The frank biographies of oul- 
Htanding persons reveal this much. 
They w^erc in the right spot at the 
right time. They encountered the 
rii^hi man at the right time. They saw 
[ irtunities that others had over- 

I would like to emphasize again 
that there are all kinds of success. We 
see successful people all around us 
who will never have their namps in 
'•Who's Who** nor be rated in a finan- 
cial directory. But all of them, at one 
time or another^ have taken chances, 
staked what they had on hopes and 
dreams, started a little business, 
moved across the conlincnU taken 
over a mortgaged farm, gone to night 
school, worked at some new contrap- 
tion after hours in the woodshed, 
studied the job of the man ahead of 
them in line of promotion. 

There is still room at the top. There 
is room at a satisfactory^ level of 
achievement for the homecoming vet- 
eran. He is mustered out of service, 
but at the higher age levels the mm 
who once seemed so firmly entrench- 
ed are continually being mustered oui 
of service, too. They grow old, retire, 
die. The corporation president leaves 
his desk, the doctor sella his practice, 
the boss carpenter shuts his tool chest 
for the last time, the farmer is tired 
enough to let his son, or some other 
man's son, lake over. This is the law 
of life now, as it was a century ago. 

What can the veteran want? What 
can any young American want ? What 
can any wise older man want? Only 
that this remain a democracy, that it 
become a more perfect democracy, 
and that there be open to every one 
an opportunity to use his talents, a 
chance to play on equal terms the 
great game of life. 




"She soys none of these modem 
commentators are os good as she 
used to be on the party line'' 
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THE LARGER BUSINESS 
THE SMALLER COMMUNITY 

and l/teh SBaitrnM 




IF your company is planQtog post-war 
business m an expanding hash, the de- 
sirability of making a banking connection 
of equivalent scope mw may be important 
to you. 

Such a connection will not interfere Tvith 
your present banking relationships. On 
the contrary* it should supplement them 
and prove to be of considerable assistance 
to you, not only now, but also in the days of 
change and unforeseeable business oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead. 



Many of our customers are companies 
that do business with us through their local 
banks, which are also valued depositors— 
and on that basis of entire mutual confi- 
dence^ we invite discussion with forward- 
looking business executives and their 
bankers. 

THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 

MIMItflt JiiDKHAl DtPOSir INSURANCE CORPORATION 




[foaJer 
Accident 
Insurance.... 

for AIR 

PASSENGERS 

a6 /tCr &x6^tcc C<rs£ 



|a55engers in civiliaci 
planes on priv.ite or non-schedoled 
commercial fltgiits anywhere in North 
America can now have protection against 
all normal aviation hazards as part of 
regular Connecticut General accident 
insurance. 

Passengers on commercial airlines can 
be protected while flying anywhere in 
the world, including transoceanic flights, 

ITiese extensions of coverage, at no extra 
cost, apply to regular Connecticut Gen- 
eral accident policies now in force and 
being issued. 

Thus Connecticut General announces an- 
other pfDgressivc step consistent with the 
increased use of air travel. Last Novem- 
ber it was first in announcing extension 
of life insurance protection to cover 
worId*wide flying, and recently it also 
liberalized accident insurance for airline 
personnel. 

If you usCj or plan to use, air travel at 
all, you should obtain full details about 
Connecticut Generals broadened protec- 
tion. Any representative will be glad to 
give you information. 



Why Europe Prefers Cartels to Competition 




(Continued from ptuje J'i) 
minimum wage. What is the difference 
between a man who wantn to maintain 
a niinimum wage and the man who 
want*? to maintain a minimum price? 
He must not come here and denounce 
other people's jnonopoUes^/* 

The situation in other European 
countries is the same as in England. 

Charles M, Micou who made a study 
of foreign cartels for the National 
Foreign Trade Council appraised it 
in his discussion, "What Should Be 
the United States Position Towards 
International Cartels?** Said Mr. Mi- 
cou : 

''Other nations see in these pri- 
vate agreements benefits of orderly 
production and marketing which they 
feel outweigh those of unrestricted 
competition. As long as national sov* 
ereignty is retained, no international 
negotiations would brini? the rules and 
standards in international trade to 
exact parity with our own. We must, 
therefore, re-examine our national 
laws in their application to foreign 
trade . , . Congress must recogniEe the 
special problems of foreign trade. The 
Department of State must recognize 
and accept its responsibility- The De- 
partment of Justice must give up the 
notion that it is an apostle with fire 
and brimstone to convert foreign na- 
tions to our creed." 

High prices wilhoui cartels 

AS for prices, Europeans have seen 
corners in commodities subject to car- 
tel arrangements drive prices to ex- 
travagant heights but they have also 
seen comers in commodities not sub- 
ject to cartels have equally extrava- 
gant effects on prices. Obviously, 
since the purpose of cartels is to pro- 
tect fixed capital and assure a fair 
profit, one of their purposes is to raise 
prices from the ruinous level that oc- 
casioned the cartel arrangements. 

Actually, however, high prices de- 
feat the basic purpose of cartels— 
stable conditions and orderly market- 
ing. After the formation of the tin 
cartel in 1931 the average price was 43 
cents a pound, compared to 48 cents 
for the previous ten year^. Friends of 
cartels will tell you that the high cost 
; producers of Bolivia survived because 
of the steady supply and stable prices 
which the cartel maintained^ — an in- 
valuable help, by the way, to the 
United States when Japan seized all 
Far East sources. The history of other 
cartels, as nickii and steel, seems to 



support the European view that they 
are not price-raising combinations. 

The reply of Lord Geddes» English 
copper magnate, to charges that car* 
tels are antisocial, when his com- 
panies in Northern Rhodesia wercj 
under attack in the British Parlia-I 
ment, was 'They produced the copper, 
raised the money from private] 
sources, made a disease infested area 
habitable for the white man and gave 
the highest standard of living for 
wage earners anywhere in the world. 
We indulged in price fixation and thei 
limitation of output, because if wej 
had competed with one another wef 
would have destroyed each other/' 

Cartels want volume sales 

IT seems reasonable, too. to sup- 
pose that, since a cartel is in business 
for profits which depend on the vol- 
ume of sales, it does not starve or de- 
stroy a market. Supplies may be with- 
held until an oversupply has been ab- 
sorbed, but it is not the policy to cre- 
ate an artificial scarcity. The Copper 
Cartel, formed in 1935, started with 
a production target of 70 per cent* re- 
peatedly raised it until in January, 
1937, all restrictions on production 
were removed. 

None of this should give the im* 
pression that European countries 
consider cartels sacrosanct or above 
government regulation. Government, 
in the European interpretation, must 
be satisfied that they are created for 
the public good, not contrary to either 
national or individual welfare, and ^ 
that their conduct continues proper. ■ 
The two most frequent complaints, ^ 
which in some instances have a solid 
basis in fact, are: 



1, That they operate in secrecy, 
that is, under a '*gentlemen*s agree- 
ment'* where everything is oral ex- 
cept an occasional letter. 

2, That they buy up and suppress 
patents and improvements which 
might outdate their own machinery, 
thus depriving mankind of the bene- 
fits. 

These complaints are not peculiar 
to cartels, however. 

Reports of processes and devices, 
particularly those developed in cor- 
poration laboratories, which are pro- 
tected by patents but withheld from 
the public are legion. Contrariwise, 
the inventor of a cotton picker who 
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NATION'S 6USINESS for Septernber , 1 ?4 5 



I For }Aanagement 
Headquarters, too^*. 




rrheBesTLocat^^ Nation! 



THE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES af Cleveland and 
Northeast Ohio as a locacioa for production and dis- 
tribution are matched by this area's advantages as a 
locatioQ for niaoagement headquarters. 

Many far-fiuog industries have their general o0ices 
here, and more managements are considering moving 
here postwar. You, too, should consider establishing 
your headquarters at this vantage point. 

ONLY IN CLEVELAND and Northeast Ohio will in- 
dustry find all of these outstanding assets . . . central 
location . . . superlative transportation . , . uiiequuU 
electric power at low rates . - • manpower with the 
know-how , « ^ abundant basic materials, including 



fresh water i - . diversified industries to supply and 
to be supplied ; ; ; desirable plants, warehouses and 
plant sites • . , favorable tax structure, with no state 
income tax. 

Here, too, are all essential business and industrial 
services . . , financial . . . advertising and public rela- 
tions , . • legal and accounting . . . engineering and 
research . • , designing - * . and many more • . . as well 
as an excellent living and cultural environment, 

TO INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENTS we offer our con- 
fideniial Loc^iiion rngineering Service without charge 
or obligation. Send for our new iive*color brochure, 
''The Best Location in the Nation for Many Industries". 



Calit write or tvire ludmtrial Uevelopment Diiisioti, C H teuton, Director 

HE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 

74 PUBLIC SQUARE - CHerry 4200 • CLEVELAND I.OHIO 



ILLUSTRAVOX... 

755? One "^Hiiy 

to introduce new products 




To salesmen trains speedtly, 

eff icienUy and yniformly. 

To diitributors , , , exploins 
products and company poMcy 
dramatically and effectively. 

To consumers . . . reachei public 
in thei rhomes or in mo&s demon- 
strations . . . always doing a thor- 
ough selling job* 



IN traniiny salesmen and educating 
the public as to rhe advantages 
of new products, lUusiravox sound 
slidefilm equiptnent is the most etfec- 
tive . , . the least expensive. 

e e Truly the idmiific trainhig mi had 
, . . Illiistravox is a pnrtabk sound slidt- 
jilm projector $bat uses records and 
slidefilm to present your story in atten- 
tion 'arresting picturts and 
spoken words. 

Quick, Efficient Training 

• • With Illustravox pres- 
omt^^i^ en cation, your story can be 
'"'""^'"^ told everywhere at tlie same 
time in the same way . . . 
always accurate. In indi- 
vidual consultations or 
mass demonstrations, 
Illustravox proves its 
superiority, presenting 




your training message quickly and 
convincingly. 

• • Field-fesfed and proved before 
the war by leoding indusfriat con- 
cerns, tllusiravox efficiency was 
further proved in niHitory training 
progroms. Accelerated courses were 
cut from OS much as six months to six 
weeks! Over 75% of all sound slidefilm 
equipmenf now in use is Illustravox. 

Send for Booklet 

• •You will find the Illustravox 
booklet/Tjf?^ Illustrated Fo/^^e" help- 
ful in planning your postwar training 
program* Commercial film produc- 
ers are experienced in the writing 

and production of film 
and recordings for use 
. with the Illustravox. The 

^ ^1 MagnavDxCo., lUuM^avox 
Division, Dept, NB-9, 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana, 
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'refused to put Ws machine on the 
market because it might throw thou- 
sands out of work was hailed as a 
benefactor of mankind. 

The fact that a cartel Is a world 
organization does not put it beyond 
reach of law. Any country can require 
a domestic corporation to report its 
contracts with foreign corporations. 

As for patent holdings, in moat car- 
tels, members exchange patents, fre* 
quently specifying in what countries 
they may be used. In some countries, 
a foreigner cannot take out a patent 
and the cartel member makes the ap- 
plication. If a country decides that 
boons to mankind are dormant in its 
patent office, it can terminate protec- 
tion earlier than the time now speci* 
fied and permit anybody to use them. 

The patent arrangementa made be- 
tween American, British and German 
firms before the war have been under 
especially heavy attack in America 
on the score that their restrictive 
character hindered the war effort. 
That view is not shared abroad, Oli- 
ver Lyttieton. War Production Min- 
ister, in the discussion of Cartels in 
the British Parliament, said : 

No harm to war effort 

*THE free flow of scientific informa- 
tion in an industry is absolutely nec- 
essary. The finger of scorn has been 
pointed at these geographical ar- 
rangements, with regard to Germany, 
and I may say that there is no evi- 
dence whatever that any British firm 
has entered into an arrangement 
which restricted production of stra- 
tegic materials. There is no evidence 
of that whatever but there are some 
allegations made, which have not yet 
been investigated, in America, There 
is not a shred or tittle of evidence in 
this country/' 

The more one ponders the problems 
of cartels, the more one is forced to 
realize the gulf, which seems almost 
unbridgeable, that separates the aver- 
age American view of them from the 
average European one. Yet a com- 
mon meeting ground must be found. 

A solution to the problem is essen- 
tial if only for the sake of postwar 
economic prosperity, but it will only 
be found by an objective analysis of 
the problem. It is not a question of 
taking sides for or against free enter- 
prise or totalitarianism. There are as 
many who believe that free enter- 
prise and the profit system can only be 
saved by economic collective security 
under a system of cartels as there 
are who believe that they can only 
survive as the result of intensive, un- 
restricted, cutthroat competition. 
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2, Representation of members in 
conciliation proceedings before the 
National War Labor Board, or the ar- 
bitration of disputes which cannot 
be resolved by negotiation. 

3, Assistance in the filing of volun- 
tary applications before NWLE or 
the Salary Stabilization Unit of the 
Treasury Department* 

4, Economic research and statisti- 
cal services. This activity involves the 
largest part of the staff. Greatly ex* 
panded in 1944 under William H. 
Smith, Jr,. former chief analyst of 
the Tenth Regional War Labor 
Board's Wage Stabilization Division, 
the Councirs Research and Statistical 
Department provides facts and fig- 
ures which, when laid on the table, 
are usually the principal basis of de- 
cision in contract negotiation or ar- 
bitration cases. 

5, Public relations, under Frank 
Carmody, former Associated Press 
correspondent. Through this activity 
the Council keeps the public informed 
as to labor developments in the San 
Francisco area with a view to main- 
taining the strong community back- 
ing which it has enjoyed thus far in 
its career. In 1940 when Bridges' 
International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen's Union attempted to 
boycott the products of the Euclid 
Candy Co.. because the company in- 
sisted that its workers serve out the 
terms of an AFL contract, the Coun- 
cil published a series of advertise- 
ments in local newspapers appealing 
to the public to "Buy-cott the Boy- 
cott," a slogan framed by Almon E. 
Roth, first president and now chair- 
man of the Councirs board. 

One of the most important simi- 
larities between the Council and the 
labor organizations with which it 
deals is its power to suspend a mem- 
ber for violation of its rules. Thus, 
strict membership discipline and re- 
sponsibility are maintained. 

This power to suspend a member 
has been rarely used because San 
Francisco business men realize that 
it is solidarity and mutual respon- 
sibility which give the Council its 
strength* They have seen the unions 
get the best of the employer who in- 
sisted on operating on his own. That 
is also why the Council encourages 
industry-wide organization of San 
Francisco business groups. One of the 
most curious incidents in Council his- 



tory came in 1941 when it demon- 
strated its belief in collective bar- 
gaining to the extent of forcing the 
locals of the San Francisco Culinary 
Union, whose business agents had 
been operating on a "rugged individ- 
ualist" basis, to get together and bar- 
gain collectively. 

These union * individualists" were 
negotiating '^Memorandum Card Con- 
tracts*' with the city's restaurant 
proprietors who said the transactions 
were of a character that resulted in 
inequitable wage and hour situations. 

Stability in labor 

PRESIDENT ROTH demanded that 
the Culinary and Bartenders Union 
(AFL) sign a master^ city-wide con- 
tract, and backed the restaurant em- 
ployers in a 25 per cent wage reduc- 
tion and extension of the work week 
from five to six days. A strike imme- 
diately ensued. Sixty-seven restau* 
rants were closed for about seven 
weeks, but the restaurant proprietors 
and the council won their point. 
The five-year master contract which 
resulted when the union ultimately 
agreed to **talk turkey*' gave the 
workers a number of things they 
wanted. They got a guarantee against 
lockouts and other w^ork stoppages, 
elimination of the split shift for cer- 
tain types of work, an average wage 
increase of 16 per cent, a five-day 40- 
hour week, a closed shop, and a union 
hiring hall. But San Francisco^ — the 
whole community — got a guarantee 
of stable labor relations in its restau- 
rants for five years I 

Kernel of the council operation is 
the staff and its weekly meetings. I 
recently attended one of them. 

It was 9:30 on a Monday morning 
in the office of William G. Storie, 
executive vice president. Ranged 
around the room were 14 members of 
the staff, including big George O. 
Bahrs, president, of whom Harry 
Bridges once said: 

"He's pleasant, but he's damn 
tough," 

The group, most of them clearly in 
their 30*3 or early 40*s, included spe- 
cialists on labor relations, negotia- 
tors, economists, and lawyers. 

Mr. Storie provoked a laugh when 
he opened the meeting by reading 
from the publication of the San 
Francisco Labor Council (AFL) an 
item quoting a local labor leader as 
saying that he had been trying for 
two weeks to get a wage adjustment 
and was now ready to take the mat- 



ter to the Himpioyers" council, ine 
humor came from the fact that each 
of those present knew the man in 
question had been seeking this ad- 
justment not for two weeks but for 
two years* 

Pembroke Gochnauer, the council's 
legal counsel, formerly executive sec- 
retary to the industry members of 
NWLB, reported on a trip to Wash- 
ington, 

The meeting got serious when 
President Bahrs reported a problem 
in the culinary trade across the Bay 
and at Los Angeles where about 90 
per cent of the employers were 
known by the Government to be pay- 
ing wages exceeding the legal maxi- 
mum. The Government was going to 
put a penalty on these employers, to 
which he had no objection since it 
would not be large enough to destroy 
their businesses and, anyhow, if an 
employer stole the other fellow's 
'labor he ought to pay the penalty. 

Unions ask illegal woges 

ON the other hand, he continued, 
the root of the problem seemed to be 
the union practice of instructing 
members to demand wages exceeding 
the legal levet A union business man- 
ager was reported to have admitted 
he so instructed his members. Others 
called attention to the fact that 
there was NO legal burden on the 
unions to comply with these wage 
levels, but only on the employers. 

The federal attorney, said Bahrs, 
intended to prosecute a few of the 
employers, making examples of them, 
simply because he lacked the facili- 
ties to go after them all. The attorney 
was afraid. Bahrs reported, that 
those prosecuted could not under- 
stand I 

Next — and here is an example of 
the Councirs prestige — Mr, Bahrs in- 
formed his colleagues that the indus- 
try members of NWLB had to vote 
soon on differentials for lead men 
and foremen, ten and 20 per cent in- 
creases being proposed for them, re- 
spectively, and would like to have 
some advice. In the long discussion 
that ensued, the point was made that 
it is virtually impossible to make so 
general a classification for lead men 
and foremen since their duties var 
so much in different industries* 

The over-all impression of that 
meeting was of men thoroughly 
trained in the arts of labor relations, 
up-to-the-minute in their knowledge 
of national and regional labor poli- 
cies, and with no particular sacred 
cows. They could joke about NWLB, 
employers, or labor with equal ease. 
They appeared to appreciate the 
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As the powerful aircraft engines 
of the U.S. Navy's hard-hitting car- 
rier squadrons thunder to life under 
the 30-ton thrust of the Breeze 
Cartridge Engine Starter, other 
Breeze products take over to protect 
crew and communications through- 
out the attack , * . Breeze Radio 
Ignition and Secondary Shielding to 
eliminate radio interference . . . 
Breeze Multi-lectric Connectors to 
maintain vital electric circuits , * . 
and Breeze Armor Plate to help 
bring back trained personnel and 
valuable equipment* When final 
victory has been won, the same engi- 
neering research and resourceful- 



ness in manufacture that enabled 
Breeze to produce these and many 
other precision items in vast quan- 
tities for war, will be available to 
aid manufacturers in reconverting 
for peace. 




elop new resources and improved 
methods. It moved on to deposits thai 
only assayed about half the previous 
economic limit, but it produced more 
copper at a lower price than ever be- 
fore. 

When these de^wsils in turn began 
to wane, more improvements were dc- 
vclojx^d^ — cv<*n such astounding things 
as the Wilfley concentrating table 
that lowered the cost and increased 
the extraction so that ore as low a» 
three per cent became economically 
important 

Graduating another ntep, the indus- 
try progressed to taking on the very 
low grade '^porphyry" mines of the 
SouthwesL The ores assayed around 
two per cent or less. Again, produc- 
tion of metallic copper increased and 
the cost per pound went down. Wages 
w^ent up again. 

Somewhere in this chronology the 
flotation process was developed s 
that it became possible to extract 
something more than 90 per cent o' 
the copper content of an ore, ins tea 
of an average below 80 per cent, pre 
viously considered good. An enti 
new field was opened up* It was no 
possible to mine ore as low as 1^ 
per cent and the raw material re- 
sources were multiplied manyfold. 
Again, the metal price w^ent down anc| 
more copper was made available for 
new uses. The wage scale continued to 
go up, 

Soving for another war 

AFTER World War I there were ( 
i always) those who said, ''Our coppe 
mines have become exhausted; let' 
saie our remaining resources for an 
other wan" 

The copper industry, keyed up b 
the stimulus of war, now found itsej 
in an overproductive state. Mines wer 
shut down and miners thrown out o 
employment at just the time jobs wer 
most needed. Requisite skills beeam 
rusty: frustrated mining labor mi- 
grated to new industries; mining^ 
schools declined; technicians moveii 
to foreign lands or adapted them^ 
selves to other lines. 

Then, when World War It cam* 
along, the industry was only partly 
prepared but had managed to improve 
itself to the extent that large dc 
posits of copper ore as low as 0,7 pc 
cent could become large producers. 

So production increased beyon^ 
previous dreams. And the price? 

The basic price of copper befor^ 
the war was 12 cents. The ceillnj 
price during the war has been IJ 
cents. To bring out certain margma 
production and certain desired flu> 
ing ores, premiums have been paid 
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To aur fighters to the jungles^ the whine of insects is dreaded, and sometimes as fatal, aa 
buil4.*tB. Thifi is why every G-I. iastied a two ounce bottle of a miraculong Liquid that he 
can spread over the exposed surfaces of his ekin to repel attack by deadly or annoying insects,* 
This product is not alone remarkable for its iuBect repellent eMciency, 
It IB striking evidence of the efforts of the Officer qf the Surgeon General and the 
Quartermaster General to protect our soldiers under all conditions. The endeavors of 
.,'€^9^ these are joined by the composite hand of Science and far-sighted BuBinesi^ Manage^ 

ment, whose mission it has always been to guard man's life and improve his way 
of living ... A band that has helped fashion America's commercial greatncBi and 
her war might ... a hand in which her economic future can rest secure and unafraid* 

*Wbeii our lighters return vtctoriouisly and sKtt eqwalty <;ffi?cti¥e 
protection againfit biting inaectii, they will ^^k far SK AT. 

Skaf Division 

GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATIOH 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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some pi Hi Li s so that the average 
price as paid by the Government has 
been aboyt 13.1 cents a pound. Wages 
have nearly doubled. Lumber has 
I doubled^ — many other of the miners* 
requirements have doubled. 

In spite of that we have resources 
of known ore far greater than ever 
before. 

But there are still those who say 
we should buy our copper from for- 
eign countries to conserve our ouTi 
resources. The current war may have 
saved our mining industry but we 
may extinj^uish it at the i^eace table. 

Let us, for a moment, imagine 
what might have happened if we had 
in the past listened to our "we-have- 
not** propagandists. 

Idle mines; no copper 

SUPPOSE that during any of the 
interim covered in the history we had 
adopted such policy » bought our sup- 
plies from whatever country could 
have provided them cheapest, and let 
our own mines be idle. 

When this war came, our industry 
would not have had available the 
great discoveries and improvements 
that have come about in the natural 
course of our economic development. 
We would have been obtaining our 
supplies, probably at prices prevalent 
a generation ago, from someone else. 

All of this boils down to the fact 
that the best conservation of any of 
our natural resources is a reasonable 
prosperity and its attending progress. 

The most important point in plan- 
ning for the future is to keep the 
particular industry prosperous and 
progressive- 
Production of metals cannot be 
turned off or on like the water from 
your hydrant. A groundwork of many 
months— maybe years^ — must be laid 
before any great increase can take 
place, and great sacrifices must be 
made when there is a decrease. 

I daresay that, if producers could 
count on a fixed price for a metal for 
a considerable time ahead, it would 
so affect the economy of their opera- 
tions that they could produce for an 
appreciable lower cost per pound. 

Therefore, why not establish a 
plan that would give them the bene- 
fit of that knowledge and at the same 
time would follow the law of supply 
and demand— but streamline it. This 
would also build up stockpiles of 
critical metals that would serve for 
any national emergency. 

It is not so difficult. Let us assume 
a commission composed of five men — 
two from the copper producing indus- 
try, two from the copper consuming 
industry, and one from some govern- 



icy such as ^ 
men could study the situation and 
decide what the price of, say, copper 
should be for a year ahead with fair- 
ness to all concerned and with the 
law of supply and demand as a back- 
ground. A government stockpile could 
be established with the further plan 
of gradually building it up to serve 
for any national emergency. No one 
would be required to sell to or buy 
from such a stock pile. Free enterprise 
would prevail. But it would be open 
to either buyer or seller at a slight 
differential between buying and sell- 
ing price to cover administration. 

Government and military authori- 
ties would know how much metal it 
would be desirable to have on hand, 
but there need be no great rush in at- 
taining that goal. After a year had 
passed the commission could decide 
whether the pile was building up too 
fast or too slowly and adjust the price 
to bring the supply and demand into 
better balance. 

Prices would be stobilized 

METALS are not perishable and it 
would Serve as both a floor and a ceil- 
ing; it would pay for its own admin- 
istration; it would give the miners 
and the consumers a fairly uniform 
price ; it would be there for a national 
emergency; and it would not attempt 
to supersede the law of supply and 
demand but would smooth out 
changes. 

The question arises as to what to 
do about production from foreign 
sources. That subject is too involved 
for discussion here but certainly our 
scale of living must be protected 
against foreign peon labor, and the 
differential is too great to be over- 
come merely by American efTiciency. 

There can be embargoes, limitations, 
tariffs or premiums. The mining in- 
dustry does not favor premiums in 
ordinary times except possibly in spe- 
cial cases, such as when a precarious 
ore body must be mined or forever 
lost, or where a little encouragement 
in the operation of a marginal pros- 
pect may bring about the develop- 
ment of an important mine. In such 
cases it is true conservation to put 
the metal above ground even though 
it may cost a little more than the pre- 
vailing price. Miners are also inclined 
to think it does not make sense to 
pay a premium, which costs the tax- 
payers money, rather than receive a 
tariff which becomes a revenue. 

That all becomes much involved in 
reverse lend-lease and in American 
mining companies' ownership in for- 
eign mines, hut however it is done, 
let us keep our own mines alive first. 
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Proposed treatment of a block of antiquoted store buildings of vorious shapes 
ond sizes. The block is given unity yet each store retains its individuality 

Won't Recognize Main St. 

By ART BROWN 



-OR the retailer who plans 
to modernize, suppliers of 
materials have some sound 
and revolutionary new ideas 

llV layout and appearance, tomor- 
row's stores will be different. 

Merchants have been accumulating 
a backlog of new ideas for utilis^Jng 
their space more effectively, stepping 
up their efficiency. 

The storekeepers plan to make 
shopping easier and more pleasant. 
They aim to streamline their opera- 
tions, reduce their selling costs. They 
want to be in a better position to meet 
the stiff competition which they feel 
certain is on the way. 

This modernization program will be 
speeded up by the fact that new and 
better types of store fixtures will be 
available, improved equipment and 
building materials will be on the mar- 
ket. 

Fixture manufacturers, such as 
Grand Rapids Store Equipment Com- 
pany, C, Heller & Co, and Lyon 
Metal Products, for instance, are 
strengthening their design depart- 
ents and redesigning their lines and 
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Ideas for Tomorrow's Stores 

HERE are a few of the many novel features in postwar 
store designs which manufacturers of materials are 
making available to interested merchants : 



Women's apparel shop— Entire sidcwall mirrored to double the 
flcxjr space optically, . . . Salesroom separated from workroom by 
glass block wall ending a foot below tlie ceiling and over the top 
of which hang trailing plants growing in a flower box on the 
workroom side. . . . V^all lighted from behind to give the impres- 
sion of daylight. 

Hardware store — A large screen visible through glass store front 
and upon which are projected colored stills and movies showing 
the use of the goods sold. . . . Display counters which can be 
easily moved about to create seasonal arrangements. 

Haberdashery — Interior wall on one side broken up into seg- 
ments set at an angle to form departments each with privacy 
but with good visibility. 

Department store — Mezzanine in the front instead of the rear 
so that it can be seen from the street through the store's trans- 
parent front, thereby creating **two display areas and minimising 
the intrusion of interior columns/' 



Food m or kef — In place of screen doors in summer, a curtain 
of rapidly moving air to keep out flies and dust. . . . Regular 
doors are pulled up into overhead pockets by pressing a button* 



Service station — Snack bar to encourage 
en route — and to increase sales* 



motorists to relax 



Hestauronf — A portable superservice device which brings a full 
selection of food to the customer so that he can see what he is 
ordering and have it served at the same time — cafeteria style, 
sitting down. 

Men's clothing shop — Back -of- the -counter aisles eliminated, and 
goods displayed on open shelves against the wall. Shelves con- 
structed in steps with top shelves projecting out, putting them 
within easy reach — and covered at night by lowering a roll -type 
curtain of striped canvas. 

Meat market— Meat cutting table with removable wood block 
set in a porcelain-finish cabinet. Built into the cabinet are trays 
for trimmings and bones, and a slide-out compartment for knives 
and cleavers. . A centrally located cashier's desk flanked on 
either side by counter and scales permits packages to be weighed, 
wrapped and paid for in a single operation. 

Flower shop^ — A central fountain combined with a card desk 
lends atmosphere to the shop. Tables which can be slid through 
the partition between the salesroom and workroom and used in 
either place to conserve space. . . . An outdoor garden, spot- 
lighted at night, becomes part of the window display. 
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will come out si 

which will make possible "the fullest 
display of the goods with the greatest 
appeal to the impulse buyer." 

Makers of air-conditioning equip- 
ment, sound-proofing materials, light- 
ing fixtures^ automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems each will have something new 
and better to contribute. 

To attempt to list all the new ma- 
terials which will reach out and af- 
fect tomorrow*s stores would be an 
almost endless, job. A few itemn can 
be mentioned: 

Out of its war work» The Kuberoid 
Company has developed a new asbes- 
tos-cement wallboard which it calls 
Stonewall Board, Stonewall Board is 
incombustible, termite-proof, resist- 
ant to denting, can be worked with 
ordinary tools, and in price will com- 
pete with lumber. 

The United Stales Gypsum Co, ex- 
pects to go places in store remodeling 
and construction with its new prod- 
uct, Weatherboard. Made of wood 
fibers '*kmt together by a felting 
process." a one-inch* thickness of 
Weatherboard, the company has 
found, is equivalent in insulation val- 
ue to three inches of pine, 15 inches 
of brick or 37 inches of concrete. 

Jones & Laugh lin Steel Corpora- 
tion has developed a lightweight floor 
beam which it plans to promote for 
use in store buildings. 

Aluminunn for outside walls 

THE Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica predicts the use of aluminum on 
outside walls as a substitute for ma- 
sonry or lumber. Decorative alumi- 
num panels in a wide variety of colors 
will be available for interior walls. 

The plywood manufacturers have 
come forth with a wall pane! made of 
wallpaper laminated to a fir board 
and saturated with plastic to give the 
pap>er permanent hardness and make 
Jt easy to clean. 

The Uniled States Pl>'u*ood Cor- 
poration expects to find mde applica- 
tion in tomorrow's stores for its Flex- 
glass, a sparkling '*glas3 that bends/' 
comes in colors^ can be applied to 
curved surfaces and is highly decora- 
tive» 

The manufacturers of architec- 
tural porcelain enamel — about 25 
firms— have improved their product 
and expect to play a major part in 
store construction in the years ahead. 

Porcelain enamel is sheet metal on 
which is fused a glassltke material 
made principally of feldspar, cryolite 
and fluorspar. It is used for store 
fronts, interior panels, shelves, dis- 
play cases, signs and to simulate tiles« 
New methods have recently been de- 
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veloped for applying the porcelain 
enamel to the metal in extremely thin 
coats— in some case, ,004" to .006" 
thick— which makes the finished 
product more resistant to impact and 
abuse. Porcelain enamel can be had 
in any color, any shape, retains its 
brightness, is fireproof, maintenance 
free and relatively inexpensive. 

Not only will the store owner have 
new fixtures and improved materials 
to aid him in remodeling his shop but 
the manufacturers will be on hand- 
already are oo hand, in fact— to offer 
iractical and revolutionary augges- 
ons. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, makers of 
Universal electrical appliances, for 
example, are making available to elec- 
trical stores, radio stores, hardware 
stores and general stores basic plans 
for what the company calls "modern- 
eering/' 

These plans have been worked out 
under the direction of Richard M. 
Bennett of Yale University's Depart- 
ment of Architecture, and Dr, O- P- 
Eobinson, professor of retailing at 
New York University — and in coop- 
eration with such firms as American 
Store Equipment and Construction 
Corp., Devoe & Raynolds. Congoleum- 
Naim, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Celotex Corporation and Carrier Cor- 
poration. 

The Electric Appliance Division of 
Westinghouae is sponsoring a store 
modernization and display program: 
To Westinghouse accounts, the 
company is now distributing a large 
loose-leaf **Sketch Book*' of new dis- 
play ideas in pencil drawings and in 
color. To the smaller dealers, the 
company will offer in the near future 
a "Look Book" containing modern- 
ization ideas on everything from 
store front to service department. 
Revere Copper and Brass Corp., 
hich makes cooking utensils among 
other items, will distribute to retail- 
ers in the near future detailed plans 
showing modern and effective ways in 
which to display its household wares. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co,— 
in an effort to promote wider use of 
glass — recently employed 20 out- 
standing architectual firms to set 
iown t heir conceptions of tomorrow's 
stores. Each firm was assigned spe- 
cific conditions for two different types 
of retail shops and asked to present a 
solution of the problems involved. 

The resulting designs which have 
been published in a large booklet 
galled * 'There is a New Trend in Store 
^■esign/* have certain characteristics : 

■bit 



1. ''Open-faced fronts"— The ar- 
itects working for Pittsburgh Plate 
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hey will speak for you— those 
letters that you have just dictated 
to your secretary. 

They will speak not only through 
word and phrase and idea, but 
through appearance. 

And it will be the first impression of 
these emissaries of yours that will 
count most. In tone and character, 
they must have the air of the 
executive. 

and the executive distinction that 
truly represent you by using Ecusta 
fine Flax business and air mail paper. 

In America today, no more distin- 
guished stationery can be found. 
Made by a new process from virgin 
flax fibre, Ecusta paper is clear spot- 
less white, subtly textured, exempli- 
fies dignity and character. 




EPAIPIEIiaS 



ECUSTA PAPER 

PIS G AH FOftEST * 



r II R I* II It A T I 0 N 

NOtia CAIOIINA 



Tivo Hays to Solve 
Your l^roiluclion Tog Problem 



1 



GO INTO A TRANCE 
AT THt DANCE 




PUT IT UP TO 



You arc probably thinking now abaut those work -flow 
probJems that will hit you now that pcBct has comr. Whether 
you plan to resume the manufacture of a prewar product 
solely, or add new lines, you know you want your new factory 
operations to be systematized from start to finish. 

That*s where Dennison comes in. A properly designed tag or 
label as an integral part of your system can do a lot to banish 
worries of raw materials control, production routing and 
scheduling, inspection, payroll data tabulation or shipping 
records. So even though you^re sr«ll :n thf hluf prmt stage, put 
your problems up to 

fkfif nnmai foi? more than i cihtuit 



W«'1J hm |L»d im hmfp y«« d«v«lop now tHt tpecUl production tagft or )«t«tt 
Of prodttci niar%mc dwicn you miy p««d. If you'd lik* ta pUn tod«ir in prcpars- 
tian tor tamorrow, wriit O^nniton. 74 Ford A^rc. FrAntiRghatn. M4«iachu»*tti. 



fASS - LAtElS * SIA15 « %lVm lOlfS - MAIITIN^ STSTfMS ^ fkHl SPECjAlTIIS 




CAHf& have for the raott part en- 
vismned a pcmtwar store, the f-r 'r- 
front of whirh at Ichj^I fnvm 
walk to ' ' IS Uauh 

pari*nt, i . 

The phow wuiduw tr^ardeil, not 

iifthear- rxpri'«is* n it. us 

thin^: to J . n H. rrj. Ti ' 
Jill! nn dii^plnv. Thf» 

^ah hf iHim Jii ■ ' thi* pic- 

ture for the p;i 1 1 cume 

"h medium for u : I . . 4; 

2. Ovtrhanging ceiling Whirr 
fi^aHiblc. tht' store ffonl is fM't back 
from the building line and the celling 
of the salesroom \^ allowed to project 
uut to form an alcove or rcceHB be- 
tw<»pn tho k and the utore 
front. The [ 1 1 this alcove la to 
protect the r from the wen- 
then to prcv* , and refl^ctloiifi 
on the glass front, and to make the 
casual shopper foci that he in already 
inside the store. 

In ca- ' it is not | 1 

to recc^ iiiire front, • ■ nc 

( fTect is attained by setting the front 
at an angle to the direction of the 
street, or by erecting a canopy out 
c>ver the building line, 

3. Continuity between rnf error cind 
eittefior Still further to make the 
-u»r<* **rlo^*e in on the shopf>er.** the 

rq ceil in: ' "Jg 

r caiTiC'^ >f 
I lie overhang. Treatment ol tije side- 
walls is identical on lx*lh sides of the 
,m J lii rating: glass front. Display cases 
on It ' * ' * room con- 

tinii* v*^ 

In the Uciditi li- 
tecls hold, the I e 
the window display until he : it 
up to it. Display cases on - * ie- 
walls. however, at riirht angles to the 

iS 

he approaches, atid turn his head and 
thoughts toward the interinr. 

TI . . 1 ' . ^ 

atti a 
disUifiiC, up and d^iwn and ugto£»s the 
street, day or night. 

Lighting in these stores "happens 
effortlessly," Illumination is designed 
to come through walls or eeilings 

i"il 

, . . . . . , ^ .,x- 

tures and giving even daylight illumi- 
nation throughout/' 

In addition to offering cooperation 
between merchants and architects 
In planning individual stores, the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company is 
engaged in two other activities de- 
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signed to stimulate the use of glass. 
For one thing, the company tries to 
sell all the retailers in a certain block 
of antiquated buildings on the idea of 
getting together and remodeling their 
stores at the same time, treating the 
whole block as a unit and giving it an 
integrated face-lifting from top to 
bottom. 

Also, Pittsburgh Plate Glass is 
working with local chambers of com- 
merce and with the Committee for 
Economic Development in promoting 
the remodeling of entire business 
streets, keeping the design of the 
buildings more or less uniform, but 
letting each store retain its own per- 
sonality and identification. 

Cities which have already adopted 
a community remodeling program in- 
clude Rome, N. Y. ; Faribault, Minn. ; 
Rock Island, IlK; Camden, Maine; 
Akron, O,; Everett, Wash.; Sacra- 
mento, Calif," and Franklin Square, 
Long Island. 

The Kawneer Company of Niles, 
Mich*, designers and builders of mod- 
em store fronts, is also promoting 
the remodeling of whole business 
streets and business communities 
through group cooperation. 

Kawneer has an organisation of 
more than 250 store front distribu- 
tors throughout the country and has 
launched an advertising campaign 
emphasizing shop fronts as ''machines 
that sell/* 

To store building architects and 
merchants, Kauneer oifers without 
charge **new services based on re- 
search conducted with leading au- 
thorities on architecture and mer- 
chandise,*' 

Cooperation for remodeling 

MANY other firms, including Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., Timken Silent Au- 
tomatic Oil Burner, Owens*Illinois 
Glass — to mention a few of them— co- 
operate with store owners in planning 
the remodeling of local business com- 
munities. 

The Brasco Manufacturing Com* 
pany of Harvey, Illinois, which has 
specialized in store fronts for more 
than 35 years, and which has had 
much to do with the remodeling of 
shops in downtown Washington in the 
past ten years, maintains ''a planning 
department crammed with new ideas 
for the postwar period/' 

**Our design services," says the 
Brasco Company, **are available to 
architects and plate glass distribu- 
tors for the asking." 

To increase the use of its products 
in store construction, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company has published 
for distribution to architects, prop* 
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MR. RECREATIONAL DIRECTOR or 
PERSONNEL MANAGER Here is Your 




To hetp you orgoniie and plan o successFuf fndus- 
tna! Recreation Department, write for a copy of fhh 
booklet **lnd\j%trioi Recreafion." 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 



What is Industrial Recreation? 
The Need for Industrial Recreation. 
Industry's Opportunity in Recreation. 
How to Organize a Recreation 
Program. 

Popular Indus. Recreation Activities. 
Activities for AIJ Emplpyecs. 



Recreation and Physical Fitness, 
Financing Recreation Programs. 
Industrial Recreation Facilities, 
Qualifications of a Recreation 
Leader. 

^'Approved Rulings" on Industrial 
Recreation. 



TEAR OFF HERE, SLIP COUPON INTO ENVELOPE AND MAIL TODAY. 




MocGresor^Gordsmlth Inc. 
John 1 Findlay Sireeti 
CincinriQlt 14, Ohio 



Please send mc withoui charge or obli- 
j^ation a FREE copy of your retreat ton 
book, "lri<iu<^trial Recfeauon," showing 
how lo orj^ani^e and plan a recreation 
department. 



WRITE FOR 
fRi§ COPY 



Name 

Firm Nitme- 

Addresi 

CUy 



J>€pt or Dtpt. No.. 



-J^one- 



Siate- 
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Tk. REPIV-O PIOPUCTS to. 

iM • n u ■ I «i • HI I MP I 



WANTED — Manufacturers' 
Lines to Sell 



I. Hid 
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LANE^WEILS 
COMPANY 

IIIVI0iNO NOftCi 
TK« beord of efir#ciort lio» d««lor«d 

frKor* o«i iKii common viock, poyoblw 
$#pto«nb«r 15, 1943, to tfockKotd^rt 
of r»eor(f Awfvtl 29. 1945, 




DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY. Inc. 



'IT 



ung aul liu* ttua »i uUmviakH i 

For slam wl U | 

ii a iirobler ^ 
allow wltid< 

meiidi a pak* biuiBh-^it-i^a, hcai-ab- 
aorblng glaas. 

For stores whose sooda muHt be 

prot- ^ ' ^ T ^^-^ -i*^^-'- I '-v^ 

Ow- 
pan* 
maii^ 
gtaaii 

and herrr- ■ it st ai< , . 

T- ■ 
aa a 

pcmeti in store \\w Arm- 

strong Cork . Hfts di»veIoped 

a aeries of for model stores 

• I ht ac plans available to 



Practical plons first 

IN preparing its plfins, Armstrong 
Cork ref*c>rta, it has brcn c:ireful to 
Hvoi^ im ideas/* and has put 
prai fiVBi. The rompriny 

' I ■•. -. : . ■ .X. .1.- ; i ..».»TS 

ion. Retail Grocers Associa- 
tiui. ' Mssers and (* U 

A ^ Hocia- 

tion« Retail Clothiers and Furnishers 

Assf * 

Pf ind nwda of the retailf*r» 

. , 'i^ 

lems were solicited from successful 
merchants, merchandtsing experts, 
on store planning. 

Not i f course, ex- 

pects t«- are satisfied 

with their places ut business as they 
ire. But a great many more are not» 
md — pushed by new trends in retail- 

..rl 

til the [iroeeaaion. AIho, there will be 
an influx of newcomers, putting up 
nt w buildinjfs and doing over old. 

For these f - mer* 

chants whfi wi ice of 

Mail l>e nu dearth 

of Id" vATi, thanks to 

the ingenuity of the manufacturers 
who have learned ' i way 

to increase sales is pros- 
I»cct how to use their gix^da to his 
hf nnfit 



Available . . . Machinery 
Manufacturing Capacity 

'»# mm m4d\^immm% o4 «oivtro«t wmm- 



m U 4 «n OA »OW 

ICONOMY PUMPS. INC. 

HAMILTON. OHIO 
I ioti 4]ii4 ltr»«« 101 W»«» lio«r*« St. 
Tori. Hw^ Tort CM«o«o, lllfai*4i 




^^i^^ For COMPETENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SERVICE in the U.S. 



and Conado. 



TKI PHOTOGR APHIRS ASS'N OF AMERICA 

510 Ciill*rv S«»M|At • C\9v*imn4 15. Ohi* 
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R, L, Ouffus: Went into newspaper 
\vork on the West Coast after being 
_ radiiated from Stanford University 
iod has never gotten completely out of 
it, in spite of varied wTiting chores 
which have resylted in nnagaztne arti- 
cles and nearly 20 books. 

John Crideri Has been with the 
Ne%v York Timt^ since a member 

f its Washington Bureau since March. 
1937, except for one year as Washing- 
ton economic correspondent for Time 
magazine and six months as Associate 
Editor of the Whaley-Eaton Service. 
For more than a year he was one of the 
correspondents assigtied to the late 
President Roosevelt, He covered the 
hearings of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, both Quebec Con- 
^ ferences. the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence, and the San Francisco Conference. 
He is author of "The Bureaucrat/' pub- 
lished last year. 

H. Dunning; Is a mining engineer 
and the Director of the Arizona Depart* 
ment of Mineral Resources. 

Charles Prince: Was born in the 
Ukraine and came to the United States 
in 1921. He majored in Economics and 
Political Science at St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, Chicago and Georgetowm Universi- 
ties. He is the author of "A Psychologic 
1 cal Study of Josef Stalin/' and of other 
articles on Russia, Until recently he was 
chief political and economic analyst 
with the FCC's foreign broadcast intel- 
ligence service. 

William M. Whitfington; Now serv- 
ing his twenty-first year as a represen- 
tative from Mississippi, is chairman of 
the House Committee on Flood Control, 

A, Wyn Williams: Is New York cor- 
respondent for the famous British news- 
paper, the Manchester Quardian. 

Doug I OS Miller: Former Rhodes 
.scholar had a hand in the repatriation of 
* German prisoners after the First World 
War, From 1925 to 1939 he represented 
the Department of Commerce \n Ger- 
many. Author of "You Can't Do Busi- 
ness with Hitler/' and "Diplomatic 
Pouch/* he is now with OWL 

Joan David: Calls herself the "only 
'! Radcliife graduate who was ever a for- 
eign agent" Basis for that is her previ- 
ous service as public relations represen- 
tative for the Netherlands Government. 
For the past year and a half she has 
heen writing articles, mostly on avia- 
tion subjects, and caring for two small 
children — hers. 
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Get the help of this new 
business aid— Pftofocopying/ 

New, handy unit copies anything . . . 
saves time, money, labor, in any office 



With APECO, quickly make permanent, 
error-proof, low-cost copies of: 




AMERICA'S MOST 
WIDELY USED 

• PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT 



PHOTOEX4CT 



LETTERS 

■ 

VALUABLE 
PAPERS 

ft 

BLUE 
PRINTS 

PICTURES 

* 

CHARTS 

« 

FINANCIAL 
DATA 

* 

CLIPPINGS 

* 

CONTRACTS 

oi^er IPO priiers) 



Now, with this handy unit 
right in your own office or plant, 
you can always have plenty of 
copies of anytkmg, whether written, 
typed, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed — even if on both sides! 
Permanent, accurate photocopies — 



at amazingly low cost! APECO 
makes them at 1-a-minute speed 
— saves hours of drafting and typ- 
ing — expedites everyone's work. No 
darkroom or technical knowledge 
needed — even a boy or girl can 
easily operate APECO, 




Send for your free copy 
of this informative book 



*.Jeth fcow APECO Pbofotopymg tan serve you 

See how you can save timr, monc^y, la bar, and assure accuracy with this 
most modern method of copying. aPECO^S 2a~page. fully illustrated book 
gives you the story of Photocopyint^— shows graphivafh/ the '\%hat'* and 
•*how" of this amazingly simple procedure. It is yours for i]w asking— no 
strings attached. Write for your copy today 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

2849 Clark St., Dept, Chicago 14, III. 
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ESENTATIVES IN PRfNCIPAL CITIES AND CANADA 




Capital Scenes . . . and 




**Having wonderful time — " 

A FEW people hereabouts — not many 
because most of us are still on a mone- 
tary hayride— are beginning to wonder 
if quinine is any good to cure a deficit* 
' They have been told that this new stuff, 
atabrine — the Army uses it on the men 
in the jungles — ^leaves the taker a bright 
yellow In color and inclined to cry* 

"Fortunately." said one of the aides 
in the Treasury, "most of us are still 
able to take our national finances as a 
good joke.** 

He said that not long ago the Treas- 
ury was asked to install a new electric 
computing device in the press room* The 
old one dated from Coolidge's time — he 
was the President who said '*they 
hired the money, didn't they?'— and 
computed in millions* The new one will 
compute in billions. Every one who 
heard the story, he said, cackled like a 
guinea hen. It was properly regarded 
as a bit of exquisite humor. No news- 
paper in this area thought it news- 
worthy of a paragraph. 

In the tunnel of love 

AMERICAN fiscal errata during the 
last ten or 12 years makes him think 
of his first boat ride through an amuse- 
ment park's Tunnel of 
Love. It was dark, 
swift and crooked. He 
and his girl kissed f ev* 
erishly, squealed, and 
clutched in the dark- 
ness. It was goofy but 
it was undeniably hap- 
piness. Quite unex- 
pectedly they popped out into the sun- 
light. Without thinking about it, because 
thought had been suspended, romance 
had seemed everlasting; 

"The sunshine," he said, *'was harsh. 
The colors were all wrong. Every gray 
plank had a knothole. The park looked 
like the city dump. The girl's nose shone 
like patent leather/' 

Hellza poppin' pretty soon 

CONGRESS will be back this month 
smelling of burned feathers. If the re- 
ports coming in are only half true the 
folks back home are fit to be tied. This 
does not apply to the voters in the big 
citieSp who are often sacked up like 
peanuts. In the small town they are 
often on the crackerbarrel beam. 

A walk down Main Street must be 
for some congressmen the Test by Fire. 




We just do not know 

THERE are 140.000,000 of us, and not 
one, from Ex- Mr* Morgenthau to Shoot- 
the-Dollar Barker in Ragged Gulch 
knows now, ever has known, and may 
never know what is our actual financial 
position. If the speaker had his way he 
would issue a daily summary some- 
thing like this: 

We owe — 

300 billion dollars: 
Europe wants this year about 

40 billion dollars; 
May get about 

30 billion dollars; 
War*s cost this year about 

70 billion dollars; 
Revenue may be 

39 billion dollars; 
Government's cost 

15 billion dollars; 
Water and power schemes about 

15 billion dollars; 
Unliquidated obligations 

56 billion dollars. 
Then he would post that daily in ev- 
ery post office, 

A postcard referendum 

HE WOULD add to his daily test tube 
an issue of franked postal cards, to 
be obtained free at every drug store, to 
be sent to every con- 
gressman. The voters 
would tell how they 
stand on everything; 

"Congressman Louis 
Ludlow of Indiana 
had a scheme for a 
n at i on al ke ep - ou t- of - 
war referendum, but 
the Administration drowned it in the 
ditch. This daily referendum would 
save the congressman a lot of stutter- 
ing when he visits home," 

He thinks it would not cost nearly as 
much as the $300,000,000 the Adminis- 
tration has been spending on propa- 
ganda and facts lately. In one week 
217,000 mimeoed words went out on 
Heaven knows how many tons of paper. 
Junius B. Wood gave the figures in the 
July Nation's business. 

Clean-up day is downing 

HE thinks Glean-Up Day is breaking, 
with noises. A few short weeks ago we 
would have been pleased to raise chil- 
blains all winter so that we might ship 
coal to the shivering Belgians, Now we 
ask why the Belgian miners do not quit 




of ua so much as counted on our fingers 
when it was first proposed to give Eng- 
land $a.000,000,000 so that the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street could balance 
her books. The Old Lady is the Bank of 
Ehigland, and — just to keep the record 
straight — is privately owned. Now 
we're trying that $3,000,000,000 fugue 
on our cottage organs and it's sour. It 
seemed a good idea to teach their ABC's 
to the little Germans. Now we arc 
discovering that the percentage of illit- 
erates right here at home is so large 
that the Army Is forced to run its own 
schools. We were all statesmen and not 
so long ago we were saying ''yes» yes, 
we mustn't be told what is going on for 
fear it wouldn't be good for us," 

Now we are asking, *'Hey, Harry, 
what's cooking?" 

It's always been that way 

THE Mead Committee — H/fi the Truman 
Committee — is putting the finger not 
only on what has gone wrong in the 
past hut what is cur- 
rently as wrong as a f"^*'^^^^ p 
fox in a henhouse. If J^g^"^ * 
the statements of its -""^ 1 ^ 
members, jointly and ^ 
severally* were trans- A ^__W 
lated into street cor- ^l^nFfs 
ner language they 
would come out some- 
thing like this; 

'"The damndest governmental mess 



No one in government seems ever to 
have made an effort to work uith any 
other one and no one has ever tried even 
to see the war effort — and before that 
the civil government — as a coordinated 
whole. The Mead Committee, with Sen, 
James M. Mead at the head, is being 
tough and bitter about what v^nll cer- 
tainly happen if the Administration 
does not pull itself together and work 
out a plan for the immediately pressing 
reconversion. It is to be assumed that 
President Truman is in hearty sym- 
pathy with the committee he used to 
head. But as Senator Mead has pointed 
out: 

"There is not a minute to lose*" 

A bit of a surprise 

SENATOR MEAD isn't the kind of a 
man you think he is on first meeting. 
He is tall, slender, gray, and so hand- 
some that he makes the Big Business 
stars of the Hollywood stage just plum 
ridiculous. But he has a kind of an 
oratorical style in conversation. He 
chops with his right hand, looks into 
the distance, says things that seem to 
be kind of precooked, and in general 
leaves the impression that he \e a fine, 
friendly, kindly man, but— 

Maybe one gets that way in politics. 

In fact he delivers like a pressure 
cooker. His talks on the fioor and into 
the mike are sharp-cut, well composed, 
and packed with fact. His committee 
consists of men who are all tough- 
fibred and they deal with matters in 
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PEERLESS 

now produces 

HORIZONTAL 
as well OS 
Vertical pumps 

With the recent acquisition of Dayioti- 
Dowd Company, PEERLESS now can 
supply a punnp for any need, induding 
SPLIT-CASE hori^onul cencrifusab. 
Verticiil anii horizoDtail r^^pe^ are nrndc in 
capacities from 10 to 220,000 gallons per 
ID inure. 

If you ^fe planning to *'5tep up" your 
water supply, consult with PEERLESS, 
You will benefit by new PEERLESS de^ 
velopments . . . increased precision, im- 
proved dcsignsp enlargcr engineering 




si ah Som e oni* is writing u hooit abou t 
the Mend-Truman committee. IVs worth 
il 

Good-bye^ Mr. Jones 

THE story goes that Jesse Ho] man 
Jonei* has determined not to go back 
into politics. When he resig^ned hiB sev- 
eral offices^ — the letters exchanijed by 
Mr- Jones and the late President Ftoose- 
velt will always be cherished by lovers 
of sing^le*talk he planned to stay right 
here in Washin^on and from time to 
time exercise his skill as casekeeper — 
Any reader who has enjoyed a really 
practical education will recall that a 
casekeeper is a man who sits with a 
recording devnre and keeps track of ths 
way the cards cnnu' out of the box in 
faro— 

But that plan was automatically 
chaog^ed when Mr. Truman succeeded 
to the Presidency. He did not want a 
seat at the Cabinet table alongside 
Henry Wallace. Mr. Truman's excellent 
sense of what is good politically for Mr. 
Trumari presumably barred him from 
any super place in the new set-up. He 
is not now interested in running for 
office. 

The un forgetting Henry 

THOSE who know Henry Wallace, or 
think they know him. think that on 
some hot afternoon in Chicago in 1948* 
or maybe in 1952. a 
penetrating voice will 
be heard on the floor 
of the Democratic 
convention i 

"Iowa presents—** 

He not only has not 
lost his ambition to be 
President, but it burns 
in him like a fire. His friends believe he 
has been both chastened and seasoned 
by the events of the past few years. They 
say he is now able to see that he made 
oils takes. As an appanage of Mr. Roose- 
velt he was unable to build any depend- 
able power of his own. As H. Wallace 
the Roosevelt asacK-iation will aid him. 
He will not be aggressive politically - 
not and keep his health in the Cabinet 

but he will chart a conservatively 
liberal course. He is planning to restore 
the Department of Commerce to its 
former position of dignity and is trying 
to establish close relations with Ameri- 
can business. 

This time he's on his own. 

A bug under Potsdam? 

AMERICANS ust^ to be warmly con- 
< crned about human righLn. The rights 
iA the little man in the houst* next door, 
tsrael Putnam galloped down a rocky 
hill to strike a blow for him. The Swamp 
Fox fought the British in the mires of 
the Carol inas to defend his neighbors. 
We fought a war with Spain mostly 
because some Spaniards in Cuba were 
abusing little people. For a century ev- 
♦*ry singing voice in America had been 




"They*re hanging men and women. 

too — 

But the Potsdam agreement had not 
a word to any against making frlaves of 
German men to work in Ru<mla. The 
German criminals should be punished 

will be, if Justice Robert H, Jacksoo 
has his WHy-=-but it si' ems a bit hard 
on the little Hans and Albrechts and 
Walthers to have flv^e more years taken 
out of their lives. We used to think it is 
ail right to punish a nation, but it never 
occurred to us to send defeated foes to 
the chain gang when they surrendered. 
It may be justifiable retribution to drive 
4,000,000 Germans out of their farms in 
Poland, on foot, but it nevt-r struck us 
that way before. 

Our common language 

FIMIL HLTRJA at San Francisco heard 
of the man who wanted to interest the 
Conference in the common language he 
had invented, 

"If every man could understand every 
other man there would be no more 
wars. We would have everlasting 
peace/* 

The dlflsldents said that was all 
hooey : 

"We're getting aiong fine with just 
two words;" they said. "The Americans 
say *yes' and the Russians say 'no/ " 

St. John^s may be soved 

THE Navy wants to take over St. John's 
College at Annapolis, with its 249 year 
old hail, its lovely lawn, its trees that 
antedated the Pilgrims, and its educa- 
tional plan that endeavors to make rea- 
soning men out of its students, instead 
of date-Stuffed parrots. When the w*ar 
is over the Navy knows what will hap- 
pen, no matter what anyone says now 

"Appropriations cut, ships laid up, 
officers turned back into civilian life. 
dust« decay, impotence." 

Tt would like to have St. John's, with- 
in an hour's drive of senatorial commit' 
tees, the Navy's big building on a hill, 
and the White House. The protesUl of 
the western senators, who want a new 
naval academy established on the West 
Coairt, are getting louder and louder. 
Americans seem to have a sentiment 
for little, quiet, shaded St. John's. It 
looks to some of them as though the 
Navy is taking candy from a child. 

P.K.'s and the B. & B.'s 

T\^"0 lively gruups art- readying f 
September's collisions in the Senate. One 
is headed by Senators Byrd and Butler* 
Bipartisan, bound for sound economy, 
paring down bureaus, and in a general 
way finding out whether we're going 
there in a bucket. The other is the Pep- 
per- Kil gore group, leftish. friends of 
flr>od control and enlarged REA s, sup- 
ported by the New Dealers Who still 
hold on in Washington. General assump- 
tion here is that the folks at home have 
had abf>ut as much high adventure as 
they can take on one trip 
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"MOW- HOW! 




LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
DIVISION . . . Rolls and rolling 
mill machintrry^t 




MARTINS FERRY and SPECIAL 
ORDNANCE DIVISIONS . . . 
40 mm 3 nti; 3 ire raft j^un motiiii5 
and .iJKLhaciijms 




BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVI- 
SION . . . AuiDmatic sprinkler and 
delusc systems- 





PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION 
... Rolls for steel and non-ftrroys 
rolliQn millf, «tc. 




BLAW.KNOX DIVISION . , , 
Chemical and procei^ equipment, 
Keel pUni equipment coniiructmn 
michincry^ transm i s ston jind radio 
loweri, iced eraiin^i Standard 
buildtQe$ jind hangars, etc. 



JT unlocks many doors solves maoy a 

pressing problem. You may have the key 
yourself. But, if not — 

, . . consider Blaw-Knox. Think of its engineer- 
ing skills accumulated through years of peace 
and war, its vastly "stepped-up** resources of 
experience, knowledge and production facilities- 

The listing under the various Divisions of 
Blaw-Knox shown here represents but a small 
fraction of Blaw-Knox products and services- 
But it does hint at specialized knowledge in 
many fields, at research and laboratory facilities, 
at modern plants, equipment and methods . . , 
at aa engineering background of great breadth 
and scope. 

If what Blaw-Knox has to offer lies within your 
range, it may well help to provide the answers 
you need— the hedge you need — against future 
uncertainties* We ask for an opportunity to 
discuss this with you. 




BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVI- 
SION , . . Food processing equip- 
mrm. evaporjuom, dryerst distina- 
tion and ^oE^^ent recovery equip- 
mtm, ^re> iron castings, eic. 




POWER PIPING DIVISION . . . 
Prefabricated piptng systems, func- 
tionat hanf;er^t vibration elimina- 
tors, etc. 




CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 
Chemical ^nd process pbnis 
(root laboratory lo production* 




NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL 
DI VJSl ON . - . Heal and corrosion- 
re si itani ailciy casiirigs. 



illimilillll 



UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVI* 
SI ON . c . Sieel and a lloy casings 
for steel milts and railroads. Gear 
blank»> pump ca^sin^^s and castings 
for general indusirial usage. 



It^r MORE WAR BOISDS A^D STAMPS TODAY 




A pmd Eiame and {ireat richi-s arr 
II rtitrd i ri OlD TA YLOR- For i n I li i> 
hearty, full -^rai tied bourlion, a 
rrealfir of Jiiany iif»l)lr wlii-»kies 
poured forili all llu: rirhiir?*?^ nf 
his i-kill in a h*nirhon h** fret*Iy 
acknowledged as hin 
niasU^rwork, To this 
day il |)roudiy hea 
Ills name— and in any 
company where fin^^ 
IhiuHkhi a[>|>reciated, 
OLD TAYLOR is hatlrd 
and a|i]>n*cialt cl a^ The 
Ma^ter% Choice. 
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lioiili'd ill B<Ki*l — 1«»0 Tmof 

Now Y»fh 
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